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The Age of Travel 


HIS, zs the Duke of York said a few days ago at 

Grosvenor House, is the age of travel, and it behoves 

us all to make the most of it. The railways with 

their luxurious equipment of restaurant and pullman 
and sleeping cars, the roads which bravely carry our great 
fleets of more and more comfortable motors, the seas 
which bear our modern floating palaces or our trim-built 
yachts of smaller size and a more graceful beauty, and 
the air itself with its squadrons of airplanes darting at 
lightning speed from capital to capital, call the whole world 
to leave behind the laborious days they spend in their 
own countries and to seek delights elsewhere. ‘This is 
all to the good. ‘Travel is not only a joy in itself, but it 
broadens the mind, it civilises the traveller, it spreads 
the appreciation of art and literature and music, and, 
just as important in this modern world of ours, it is a most 
important factor in bringing about international sympathy 
and co-operation. As Lord Derby said last week, Govern- 
ments make wars only if the people of their owa country 
are behind them, and the people of any country are far 
less likely to approve a war if they know at their true value 
the people whom it is proposed that they should fight. 

But these are for the moment abstract considerations. 
The traveller who sets out from his home to-day sets out 
as a rule in search of health, of beauty—whether of nature 
or of art—and perhaps less consciously of instruction. 
Like his predecessors who made the Grand Tour, he 
will come back, let us hope, with a mind stored with 
observations, a memory full of unfamiliar sights and sounds, 
and a fresh sense of proportion so far as his own and other 
people’s affairs are concerned. ‘This is the ideal, but only 
those who have travelled much and widely know how 
much time can be wasted in the process of attaining it. 
Englishmen have gone to France before now and stayed 
there for weeks without seeing anything but the stock— 
and not always edifyine—sights of Paris. The Kickleburys 
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of to-day will voyage up the Rhine and down again, enjoy 
themselves as much as their predecessors did and yet se: 
nothing, for instance, of that great industrial German: 
which fills Westphalia and the valley of the Ruhr wit! 
its mines and factories, its model towns and villages, an: 
its pine forests and clear air so different from the “ blac 
countries ”’ of England and America. What the travelle 
needs nowadays is good and sound advice as to how an 
where he shall travel and what he must, what he woul 
probably like to, and what he need not see. It is by n 
means always the well advertised show places that a 

most worth while. The secret of a country’s charact: 

and beauty is often a shy flower, revealing itself little | 

little only to those who refuse to be distracted by the obviot 

We may fairly claim, perhaps, that, so far as this count 

is concerned, nobody has done more than Country Li 

to bring to light the less obvious beauties of the lan 

the beauty which the native passes by unnoticed and whi: 

the traveller generally never has the chance to see. Nowhe 

else can we remind ourselves, indeed, of the delights of t! 

country homes and their gardens. which are one of tl 

finest and most typical of England’s contributions to civ: 

isation, of the splendours of our cathedrals, and the mo 

sober beauties, perhaps, of our universities and collegé 

It is doubtful whether any Fellow of King’s has ever see 
the interior of his own college chapel in all its weali 
of detail, except in these pages, and though nobody wou 

be likely to set out for the Fourth Court of John’s wit! 
any hope of finding beauty there, it will be obvious 1 
readers of last week’s CouNtTrY LiFE that for once tl 

camera has done so. 

Such an education for the traveller, the disclosure «i 
beauty to his eyes and, indeed, the introduction to many 
other forms of enjoyment, is one of the principal dutics 
of the Travel Association. ‘‘ We know,” as the Duke 
of York said to its members last week, “ that our country- 
side is beautiful, and we know that from many different 
points of view, architecture, or sport, scenery or amusemert 
we have much to be proud of. We exist to point them 
out.” There is, perhaps, another side of the problem 
to which the ‘Travel Association might well turn its attention 
if it has not already done so. It is quite obvious that 
whether you advertise on large hoardings the prospect 
of “A Week in Lovely Lagerstein for Five Guineas ” or dis- 
tribute a collection of photographs of all its most fascinating 
buildings, its most beautiful works of art and its most 
attractive ‘“‘ views” to all the most likely people, the 
tourist traffic of Lagerstein is not likely to last for long if 
the communications are bad, if the town is insanitary, 
if the hotels are troubled with insects and bad cooks. 
Fortunately, we can proudly say that, with one exception, 
we have none of these things. But it must still be confess: d 
that, though their insects have long since vanished, o'r 
hotels and inns are not yet what they might be. Complain s 
are still common among our foreign visitors that neit! 
the food nor the refreshment our hotels provide is su: 1 
as they desire, nor is it the fare to which they are accustom: 
In a country like Switzerland a cleanly and orderly peo; 
will not tolerate anything less than complete cleanlin 
and orderliness in its inns. In France a hard-working a 
frugal people which yet knows how to live well has evoly | 
the best and most economical cuisine in the world. Wh 
then, is the difference in England ? Fortunately things 
improving fast to-day, but until quite recently one might h: 
been tempted to say that a very large part of our travelli 
public does not really care what it eats and drinks, and 
prepared to put up with anything that is put before it. 
has been said with some show of truth that every nati 1 
has the inns it deserves, but surely we in this country, > 
say nothing of our foreign visitors, deserve good food a: | 
fresh food and good drink ! 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week was taken at a recent meet Of ‘.< 


Durham Foot Harriers and shows Lady Furness, who, W: 


her husband, Sir Christopher Furness, is Joint Master, wi) 
some of the hounds. Lady Furness, who was married ea! y 


this year, is a daughter of Mrs. G. C. Roberts of Bedburn He'!, 
Co. Durham, who was, till then, herself Joint Master with >: 


Christopher Furness. 
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S the date of the University Rugby match draws 
nearer the supporters of the two sides are being 
provided with statistics with which to hearten 
themselves and refute each other. Take the two 

‘ches against Leicester, for instance, and it would 
« ear that there is only one side in it, and that Cam- 
| dge. Oxford, on the other hand, can point to the 
(. lequins, whom they beat last Saturday, whereas Cam- 
b ge lost to them earlier in the term. To this Cambridge 

‘retort that the match was so early in the term as 
to de of little account, whereupon Oxford jeeringly say : 
““Vhat about Blackheath?” and Cambridge, while 
a nitting the cogency of the argument, reply that they 
hai three blues away, including the illustrious Smeddle. 
The end of it all seems to be that both sides at their best 
have a capacity for being brilliant behind the scrummage 
and that neither pack of forwards is yet quite as good and 
thoroughgoing as it might be. Given good weather, 
there is every prospect of a really fast and exciting match 
at ‘l'wickenham, such as will be almost too poignant for 
the more emotional patriots in the crowd to bear. 
‘] HE unbelievable has happened. If we are not to have 

a national opera, we are being presented with the next 
best thing—a permanent operatic organisation which will 
give two seasons at Covent Garden a year in addition to 
the international Summer Season and provide opera at 
regular intervals in the larger provincial towns. The 
details of the scheme have already been given in the daily 
Press and need not be repeated here. Naturally, the deus 
ex machina who has appeared to consolidate the work of 
the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, and to harness the 
Imperial Opera League to the solid ground of the theatre, 
is the B.B.C. Whether the £30,000 a year, which the new 
Covent Garden Syndicate under Mr. Szarvasy is to enjoy, 
will prove a sufficient endowment remains to be seen. 
Or ly those who have been behind the scenes know what 
a lot of money the production of opera runs away with. 
Some of the civic opera houses in the United States have 
made losses of £20,000 a season without causing their 
gusrantors to turn a hair. Still, the back of the B.B.C. is 
broad, and we shall not need to economise out of deference 
to its susceptibilities. One would have liked to see the 
wonderful work done by the Carl Rosa and the Old Vic. 
re ognised, and their activities in what some call “ shirt- 
sk ves opera” somehow co-ordinated with the rest of 
th scheme. This may come. For the moment we have 
ory to ensure that the directing policy is on the highest 
ar stic plane. 


( N Monday, France paid a very proper homage to the 
} memory of Jean Nicot. He, being the French 
A bassador at Lisbon in 1559, sent roots of tobacco, 
th \ called “ petun,” to Catherine de Medici, who had 
Su. a limited appreciation of its divine qualities that 
si and her courtiers merely used it as snuff. Our own 
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Sir Walter Raleigh at least understood how to smoke a 
pipe. We may feel inclined to some little jealousy on 
his behalf, since Nicot’s name is preserved in the word 
“‘ nicotine,”’ but it is, in spite of Sir James Barrie, an ugly 
word and is generally used in an-abusive sense. We can, 
at any rate, console ourselves by reflecting that, although 
at these Nicot celebrations odes in praise of tobacco 
were recited, the really great ode which ends “ Here’s to 
thee, Bacon,” is ours alone. There is, however, ample 
reason to worship both Nicot and Raleigh. So let these 
two great benefactors of their fellow-men occupy twin 
pinnacles of exactly equal height. 


| ORE and more clearly it is being realised by those 
*"~ with the beauty of the countryside at heart that it 
is largely a matter of local politics. Gone are the days 
when “the parish pump ” could be used as a symbol of 
stagnation. It has become a rallying point for action. 
Though the disputes that have arisen over the readjustment 
of Urban and Rural District Council boundaries under 
the Local Government Act of 1929 smack of parochialism, 
the decisions reached will affect the destinies of many 
places that are pleasant and unspoilt to-day. The dispute 
in Kent over the increase in the areas of Bromley and 
Beckenham seems likely to be adjusted satisfactorily, since 
the semi-urban villages of West Wickham, Keston and 
Hayes have themselves requested to be included in the 
larger areas, and unity of control should benefit that quickly 
developing region. In Surrey, on the other hand, the 
proposal to incorporate such beautiful rural spots as 
Frensham, Elstow, Witley and Seale with the urban 
districts of Farnham or Haslemere seems to proceed from 
the County Council, in opposition to the wishes of the 
parishes concerned. The latter feel, probably rightly, 
that control by the urban district council will bring develop- 
ment in its train to places that it is as unnecessary as it 
would be mistaken to lay suburban hands on. 


BONFIRES IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 
They’re burning leaves in Berkeley Square. 
I see the blue smoke rising, and the flare 
And flicker of the little flames, 
And taste the bitter fragrance in the air. 


Oh, lonely London trees ! 

Your dead leaves’ scented pyre brings memories 

Of happier autumn days, with woods gold crowned, 
Of stubble fields, and grass dew drowned, 

Where as we waited tense and still 

From far away there came a little sound— 

A tapping, then a rustling, and a cry 

“Mark over!”’ And away against the sky 

The first bird of the beat went sailing by. 


The memories fade—I stand amid the blare 

Of passing cars and petrol tainted air. 

Yet ling’ring seems to cling about me still 

The breath of burning leaves in Berkeley Square. 
J. P. Ross-JOHNSON. 


‘THE elm, a great many people are agreed, is the most 

beautiful and most characteristic of trees to be found 
in our English countryside. With its subtle tracery of 
branch and twig it is, in winter, a miracle of delicate 
fantasy, while, in the height of summer, no tree wears such 
a noble mantle of foliage. The English landscape would 
be inconceivable without its ‘‘ immemorial elms.” Yet, at 
the present time, there seems to be a conspiracy in nature, 
if not to suppress them, at least greatly to reduce their 
numbers. ‘The gales of the last few winters have taken their 
toll of thousands, and timorous mortals have felled thousands 
more. From time to time, too, an avenue of elms is sold and 
cut down for timber, a fate which is at present overhanging 
that noble avenue on the road from Stratford to Kineton. 
And recently a fourth enemy, even more relentless, has 
made its appearance. Elm disease, which has been known 
on the Continent for eleven or twelve years, has invaded 
this country. The first case was notified in Hertfordshire 
in 1927, since when the disease has spread rapidly south, 
west and north. One of the worst regions is around Newport 
in Essex, and at Buxted in Sussex is another area of infection, 
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though, happily, more restricted. ‘The report issued by the 
Forestry Commission can give no explanation for the out- 
break and knows of no cure. It is one of those mysterious 
epidemics, like the Isle of Wight bee disease, which suddenly 
comes no one knows why or how, and which, it is to be 
hoped, may with equal suddenness disappear. 


A LTHOUGH, at present, there seems to be no recognised 

preventive of the disease, much can be done by owners 
to safeguard against the loss of elms from other causes. 
The great height to which the trees grow and the compara- 
tive shallowness of their roots must always expose them to 
danger from storms. In two articles which we published 
in the spring, Mr. W. J. Bean, who was until recently 
Curator of Gardens at Kew, suggested a number of different 
ways of overcoming this danger. ‘Trees which have too 
heavy a crown of branches should be topped to reduce 
their area of wind resistance. Such a process may spoil 
the look of the tree for the time being, but elms possess a 
wonderful power of recovery, and in a year or two the 
lopped branches will already be well clothed with twigs 
and the tree begin to re-assume its natural outline. Whole- 
sale removal of the crown, which is only too common, 
destroys the whole beauty of the tree, and often reduces 
it to a helpless wreck. The manuring of trees by boring 
holes in the soil around the trunk, the removal of dead 
or decayed branches and the healing of scars by means of a 
coating of tar are other methods by which injury to elms 
may be prevented and their life prolonged. : 


A DVERTISING as a fine art is comparatively modern, 

and no doubt the advertiser of to-day is perfectly 
right in thinking that he knows much more about the 
business than his predecessor, who was apt to be niggardly 
in the matter of space and tried to crowd too much infor- 
mation into smudgy little lines of type. Nevertheless, 
some of the advertisements which the Morning Post has 
had the happy thought of reproducing from its numbers 
of 150 years ago are good and spirited. ‘Take, for instance, 
Mr. Christie’s enumeration of the charms of Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk’s genteel house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, with its commodious drawing-room and elegant 
stone staircase. The word ‘ commodious ’’ has still a 
familiar ring, and it is doubtful whether those who to-day 
proclaim ornamental water and old-world gardens could 
be more seductive. And then there is the “ new Post- 
Coach, painted a neat green and handsomely gilt.” That 
was just as well calculated to make water the mouths of 
those who could not afford it as are to-day the luxurious 
charms of some new car. Let us not too readily despise 
our ancestors. 


im is possible that the rumours of the most important 

pictures in the Hermitage at Leningrad having been 
sold are only a distorted echo of the sales of duplicate 
engravings which have been held at Leipzig. During 
last week the second of these sales took place, when some 
1,400 items were offered. Many of the prints, having 
lain untouched for two centuries in portfolios at the 
Hermitage, were in exceptionally fine condition. They 
included sets by Diirer, Rembrandt, and French and 
English coloured engravings. ‘The highest prices were 
given for a “St. Jerome in His Cell,” by Diirer, and 
Rembrandt’s ‘“‘ ‘Three Crosses,” the latter bought by Messrs. 
Colnaghi, and both items fetching £1,350. The importance 
of the Hermitage collection of paintings, which includes 
Van Eyck’s “ Annunciation” and Van Dyck’s “ Philip, 
Lord Wharton,” lies in its being a series of chef-d’wucres 
secured by successive Czars in emulation of the Empress 
Catharine II who founded the collection, rather than in 
presenting a view of the progress of painting. 


“THERE appear to be all the makings of a very pretty 

quarrel in a discussion about the exact situation of 
the exact centre of England. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
began it by attributing the honour to Daventry. He has 
been promptly contradicted by someone who stands up 
for Lillington, which is a mile from Leamington. Someone 
else says that the centre is a tree in Meriden, five miles 
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north-west of Coventry, which has a railing round it t 
witness if it lies. We ourselves have always heard tha: 
Weedon was the centre of England, and that on that account 
it was used as a place of safety for Royalty and its possessions 
when there were fears of a Napoleonic invasion. Weedor 
is, after all, very near Daventry, and not any of these places 
are very far apart, so perhaps ‘‘ you’re both right anc 
you’re both wrong” is the proper end of the quarrel 
Incidentally, no one has yet told us how to find the exac 
centre of a thing which is shaped like England. ‘To th: 
unmathematical mind it sounds difficult. 


‘THE fashionable method of raising money for charitic 
by holding loan exhibitions of silver or pictures shov 

no signs of becoming any less popular. An energeti 
committee has recently been formed, with Princess Mai 
as president and Lady Allendale as chairman, to organis 
an exhibition of English sporting pictures similar to tha 
held at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house this spring. Like thi 
conversation piece, the sporting picture is a genre of paintin; 
typically English ; it is, of course, primarily of historica 
and social interest, but now and then, in the hands of 
Stubbs or a Ben Marshall, it may become something more- 
a work of art, in fact, like the conversation piece in th 
hands of a Gainsborough. Among those who, it 
hoped, may lend pictures from their fine collections ar 
the Duke of Westminster, Lord Londonderry and Lorc 
Woolavington. Miss Dunn-Gardner has offered to len: 


her portrait of Eclipse, by George Stubbs; and Mr. 


Arthur Gilbey has promised to allow a selection to b: 
made from his fishing pictures. The exhibition, which i: 
to be open in February, promises to be of exceptiona' 
interest, and it should serve incidentally to impress upot! 


the trustees of our national collections what we have so 


often advocated—the importance of devoting a special 
gallery to this fascinating branch of English eighteent! 
and early nineteenth century art. 


I THINK YOU WILL COME BACK .. . 

I think you will come back again one day— 

Not as the child I used to know so well, 

The laughing, love-free child who went away, 

But older, and perhaps more sorrow-wise, 

With mockery grown tender in your smile 

And greater understanding in your eyes— 

Yet gay and proud, with small head held as high, 
And all your fearlessness undimmed and _ bright 

As when you smiled at me and said “‘ Gocd-bye !”’ 


S. i. 


‘THE Survey of Cornwall prepared for the Cornis! 

Branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rurz 
England is as sumptuous and competent as that 01 
the Thames Valley published last year, and will be th 
idea! Christmas present to those whose spiritual home i 
with the dark Iberians. The purpose of Mr. Hardin 
Thompson’s survey, to which Sir Arthur Quiiler-Couc! 
contributes an inspiring preface, is to compress into reason 
able space the present condition of the peninsula, both it 
beauties and the dangers that threaten it; and, havin; 
given the Cornishmen a basis to work on, to encourag: 
them to avail themselves of the protective power of th 
Town Planning Acts. No county is in more urgent nee: 
of planning. Ir is relatively wild and inaccessible, relativel 
free from development. But for those very reasons th 
immediate future of its coastline needs to be the mor 
carefully regulated, since every month sees more bungalows 
more advertisements, more petrol stations erected where 
ten years ago, there was nought but grey rocks and wind 
swept grass. By means of statutery plans the inevitabi: 
“ civilisation’? of Cornwall could be regulated along th 
lines least harmful to its romantic landscapes, the ne\ 
buildings be made to conform to the native type and it: 
coast be preserved in wildness. But every year that passe: 
makes the task of saving Arthur’s kingdom from profanatio1 
more difficult. 


NEW chapter in the story of architecture at the universi- 


ties may be said to have opened with the remodellins, 


of the New “ Building”’ at Merton College. This was 
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one of the Italian Gothic buildings from the erection of 
which Oxford suffered so severely about seventy vears ago, 
and was particularly objectionable because its high, ungainly 
mass was conspicuous in the lovely view from Christ 
Church meadows. It has now been reduced to the same 
height as the other college buildings and been re-faced 
in the same style—the style that produced so many gracious 
buildings both at Oxford and in the Cotswolds at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign. At the same time, the accommo- 
dation has been improved and increased. During recent 
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years a good many buildings have been erected in Oxford 
that show how at length the University has gone back to 
the tradition of the Oxford stone for its architectural ideas. 
But this is the first time that a considerable building has 
been remodelled in accordance with the enlightened views 
The first move in this direction was undoubtedly 
made by Christ Church when the view of its south front 
was opened up—now completed by the removal of the 


of to-day. 


top floor of the laboratory. 
lead and reconstruct Meadow Buildings ? 


When will it follow Merton’s 


INDIA AND THE BRITISH RAJ 


a new stage. Of those who will follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference there will be two 
groups. The younger post-War generation who 
ha ever thought seriously of India and her problems and the 


ITH the assembly this week of the Round Table 
\ / Conference the history of the British Raj reaches 


ne enfranchised industrial democracy who know little or 
not g of India except what they have learnt from political 
agi rs form one group, who need first and foremost to 
un tand the complexity of the problems involved. The 
sec is the comparatively small number of those who are 
co ted by ties of personal service or Army, Service or family 
tra. ons with the work of Indian government which this country 
ha nducted for the last two hundred years. Of their concern 
for e successful solution of Indian problems there can be no 
do Sentiment and tradition combine to make these matters 
all-- portant; their only trouble over the Conference is likely 
to ise from 
the: oncentration 
on ne particu- 
lar pect of a 
kalvidoscopic 
ser os of pro- 


or the ess- 
ence of all the 
trouble is the 
vari and com- 


plexity of the pro- 
blems involved. 
The country 
who future is 
being discussed 


has an area of 
something like 
two million square 
miles, at least 
twenty times the 
area of Great 
Britain, and 
contains a fifth 
of the population 
of the world. 
The bulk of this 
population is illit- 
erate and lives in 
the 500,000 agri- 
cultural villages of 
India. The 
journalists, poli- 
ticlans, profes- 
sional and business 
men, and particu- 
larly the lawyers, 


ma! up the 
educated minority 
who are to be 





foun’ chiefly in 
the hirty - three 
town. which have 
a population of 
over a hundred 
thous nd. 

e language 
que tion adds 
trem: dously to 
ever’ political 


dific ty. The 


Num' sr of ver- 
nacu languages 
1S er tweo 
hun’ d, and of 
the a dozen 
at | are the 


Stap!. speech of 
large areas. In 


Col. F. D. Fayrer. 
A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL IN THE 


many cases these vernaculars belong to entirely different families 
of speech and are entirely incomprehensible to people living 


in other parts of the country. 


Not more than sixteen males 


and two females in every thousand understand English. As 
for the diversity of races and of religions, the ancient social 


system of 


the 


163,000,000 of Hindus divides them into a 


” 


series of castes—from the Brahmins to the “‘ untouchables ”— 
and all of them are liable to be in violent antagonism with the 
sixty million Mohammedans. 

The basis of the discussions at the Table is the Report of 


the Simon Commission. 


The Simon Commission have made 


two long tours through a very large part of India, and their Report 
is based on information prepared in each province of that vast 
Empire by persons, both official and non-official, who are inti- 
mately acquainted with its particular problems, but even they 
are only able to give a series of very valuable impressions. 

It is the staggering diversities which this sub-continent 
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presents which 
make  generalisa- 
tion so difficult. 
The Indian 
peasant, to the 
number of two 
hundred millions, 
has problems to 
face completely 
different from 
those of the Indian 
industrialist, with 
his often deplor- 
able town life. The 
tribesman of the 
North-West Fron- 
tier, living like a 
Scottish clansman 
of five hundred 
years ago, has 
nothing in com- 
mon with the sub- 
jects of the 
sovereign Princes 
or the depend- 
ents of the great 
landowners, who 
form a_ nobility 
of very special 
authority and pres- 
tige. The proud 
and __ puritanical 
Moslem contrasts 
strangely with the 
ten millions of 
practical savages 
who were driven so 
long ago to the 
hills and the 
forests. Compare 
the Sikhs of the 
Punjab with the 
Brahmin pundit, 
who, as Sir John 
Simon says, pre- 
sents the wonder- 
ful spectacle of a 
man trained in the 
education of the 
West, speaking 
and thinking in 
English, and yet 
feeling himself 
the champion 
and spokesman of 
the aspirations of 
the East. Nor 
is the settlement 
of the problems 
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of British India by any means the whole of the matter, for one-third they feel that a continuation of the present state of affairs n-us¢ 
of India’s area is made up by some five hundred and sixty States _lead sooner or later to anarchy. But those who inherit the tridi- 
which contain almost a quarter of her population. They vary from tions of service in India, or who have devoted their own [ve 
countries the size of Sweden or Switzerland to others not much to that country, have very much stronger feelings as to he 
bigger than Kensington, but they are alike in one respect, that, necessity for a satisfactory understanding, and those feelings _ an 
though the British Crown as Paramount Power is in each case be found most completely explained in Sir Francis You g. 
responsible for the State’s external relations, they are none of them husband’s Dawn in India. It is not necessary to agree \ ‘th 


actually British territory. everything he says to understand the magic which impels | im 
The people of this country are obviously anxious to see some __ to write as he does and to feel as he and many others } ,ve 
practicable solution found to this vast congeries of problems. done. In the weary hot-weather days, when they have felt ¢ cir 


This they desire partly on grounds of sympathy and partly because __ very life-blood being sapped from them, they have longed for he 
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rating air of England. When all around them was scorched 
Srown they have pined for the green of English wood- 
When the rains have pelted down in sheets day and 
, week after week, they have sighed for the soft sunshine 
aughing showers of a Sussex April. But by the time they 
come back to the cold and damp of an English December 
nd all the world is grey and dripping, they have forgotten 
eat and the dust and the torrents of rain, and can think 
of her beauties. 
‘hey think then of the calm beauty of an early morning in 
ains, of the intense blue of the Himalayan sky against the 


deodars at Simla, of the scent of the pine trees, of the fresh verdure 
after the monsoon, of the enchanting violet haze in which the 
lower hills are shrouded. Or they think of the glory of Kang- 
chinjunga as seen from Darjeeling, or of Nanga Parbat from 
Kashmir, and of the majestic passing of the great Indian rivers, 
or the peerless Taj Mahal at Agra and the lake at Udaipur, with 
its white palace and surrounding purple hills. And when they 
remember also their devoted servants and the splendid manhood 
of frontier peoples, the cortly Rajputs, and the supple, quick, 
affectionate Bengalis and the grace of the Indian women their 
hearts pine for India. 
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THE MAISEMORE HERD 
OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 





GROUP OF COWS AND BULL 


T is now a common experience in stock-breeding to find 

that well known localised breeds have acquired a national 

reputation and distribution. There are some types of animal 

which, in spite of excellent qualities, do not seem to breed 

so truly away from their local environment, and such types are 
said to be lacking in the powers of adaptability to new conditions. 
But the success of the Maisemore herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
in Gloucestershire is sufficient proof that this breed, at least, 
does not suffer when transferred to new surroundings. 

Mr. J. J. Cridlan, whose successes at the Smithfield Fat 
Stock Shows during the past thirty years have secured for him 
a national reputation as a breeder of cattle, purchased the Maise- 
more Park estate, near Gloucester, in 1897. The land, which 
borders the River Severn, is well wooded and very fertile, and 
the conditions are ideal for stock breeding. But success is depen- 
dent on more factors than these. The development of the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed took place three-quarters of a century 
before Mr. Cridlan interested himself in these cattle. Yet it 
may be fairly claimed that Mr. Cridlan has been a close student 
of their early development, and it was due to an impression gained 
during the days of boyhood that he first became impressed with 
their excellent qualities. ‘That was in the days when William 
McCombie of Tillyfour, Aberdeen, was exhibiting Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle on an extensive scale, which culminated in his securing 
the major prizes at the Paris International Exhibition in 1878 
for the best beef cattle. If Mr. Cridlan had followed the breeds 
to which his father paid most attention, then Herefords or short- 
horns might have had a home at Maisemore. Mr. Cridlan, 
however, was interested in the meat trade, and in particular in 
the type of trade 
which demands 
the best quality of 
meat that is avail- 
able. It is many 
years ago now 
since one of the 
great dead - meat 
salesmen. of 
another generation 
stated in his evi- 
dence before a 
committee of the 
House of Com- 
mons “‘ that there 
are no others that 
know the beasts 
for the London 
market equal to 
the Aberdeen 
butchers, and 
from no other 
place does meat 
arrive in the 
same _ condition.” 
McCombie, in 
endeavouring to 
answer the ques- 
tion why the Aber- 
deenshire cattle 


proved better and = G. H. Parsons. 
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PRIDE OF MAISEMORE 


CALVES. 


carried more good flesh than any other cattle, gave for his reasons 
the fact that the Aberdeenshire farmers had specialised almost 
exclusively on the breeding and feeding of cattle. ‘‘ They have 
continued,” he said, “‘ for a long period, without regard to price, in 
many Cases, to introduce the best blood into their herds. By a long- 
continued infusion of first-class animals, and weeding out inferior 
animals, they have established a breed unequalled for meat- 
producing qualities in Britain.”” This opinion was expressed in 
1875, and it had become obvious at that time that the Aberdcen- 
Angus cattle were likely to enjoy a wider distribution and world- 
wide popularity. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that Mr. 
Cridlan, with his eariy interests in the meat trade, should have 
been attracted by the black-polled cattle of Aberdeenshire. 

The development of the Aberdeen-Angus breed took place 
in the counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine and Forfar. The breed 
is assumed to have been produced from the amalgamation of 
two local types, known respectively as the “‘ Angus ”’ or ‘‘ Doddie,” 
and the ‘‘ Buchan”’ or ‘“‘ Humlie.’”’ It is difficult to trace the 
exact course pursued by the early breeders, but the first to be 
associated with the development of the modern Aberdeen-Angus 
was a Forfarshire farmer, viz., Hugh Watson. He seems to have 
commenced his work about 1815 after a visit to England, wiiere 
he was impressed with the work of improvement undert*ken 
by the breeders of shorthorn cattle. It is evident that Watson 
observed many of the practices which the early shorthorn breecers 
used with such success. His methods were to select the est 
animals he could find and subsequently to in-breed. Refe:«nce 
has already been made to William McCombie, whose » ork 
indirectly influenced Mr. Cridlan, while contemporary ~ ith 
McCombie 1S 
Sir George \ ic- 
pherson Gran of 
Ballindalloch. he 
herds of th se 
three breeders in 
particular | ve 
furnished son: of 
the best fam es 
which mod :n 
breeders find so 
valuable. 

It may b. of 
some interest ‘0 
mention ti at 
before Mr. Cri: in 
established — is 
herd at Maisen re 
he made him -lf 
familiar with .¢ 
methods of |e 
best breeders in 
Scotland and at 
the same time 
became a student 
of Aberdeen- 
Angus pedigrees. 
In this way 1¢ 
started breeding 
with the know- 
ledge that once he 
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had found the best foundations, the pro- 
cess of building up a herd would be 
comparatively easy. Three families in 
particular interested Mr. Cridlan at the 
outset. ‘These were the Ericas, Prides of 
Aberdeen and Blackbirds. The Ericas are 
descended from a cow of that name which 
had a distinguished breeding record in 
Sir George Macpherson Grant’s herd at 
Ballindalloch. ‘The stock originated in 
Huch Watson’s famous herd, but it was 
developed to perfection at Ballindalloch 
and has since become one of the most 
fas!: onable breeds. Not only is the family 
rer irkably prepotent, but it is one which 
ha: ‘ad a consistent career of showyard 
suc esses for many years past. The 
fo. ation cow of the family at Maisemore 


wa vergreen 2nd, a granddaughter of 
the . mous breeding cow Edelweiss. Good 
qu ‘ty distinguishes her whole offspring, 
an ince 1898 no fewer than 150 female 
pr. -ny have been descended from this 
or il purchase. Perhaps one of the 
gr st cows which the family produced 
Ww va 3rd of Maisemore. ‘Throughout 
eis years of intensive showyard competi- 
tic 1e was only once defeated. She was 


as it perfection as it is possible to get 
an owed Aberdeen-Angus type at its 
be From 1920 to 1927 she earned 
tw y-two first prizes, five gold R.A.S.E. 
ch. pionship medals, twenty silver 


m¢ isand five silvercups. She has been 
co. «tly described as ‘‘ the wonder cow ”’ 
of breed, and when seen at her best 
we he admiration of all who appreciate 
a; danimal irrespective of breed. It 
is 1etimes assumed that a good beef 
an: «1 has no pretence to milking quali- 
tie. out in the case of Eva 3rd she had an 
ud development which would have 
del) ted any dual-purpose dairy cow 
ent! isiast. Yet her conformation was 
typ: al of the best type of beef animal— 


a gi: cat fleshed body on short, fine-boned 
legs. Mr. Cridlan has always been ex- 
tremely careful in the selection of his 
her’ sires; in fact, this problem of 
finding a good stock bull has been one 
of the most difficult he has encountered 
in the course of his career as a breeder. 
With the object of concentrating in the 
Maisemore herd the type represented by 
Eva 3rd of Maisemore, Mr. Cridlan is 
using her son, Evideric 2nd of Maise- 
more, 67432. ‘This bull was born in 
December, 1927, and was sired by Proud 
Eric of Maisemore, 57939, who is the sire 
of many winners. Evideric 2nd is a long 
deep bull, and is considered the best of 
Eva 3rd’s sons. In passing, one cannot 
help commenting on the remarkable fer- 
tility of the Erica family at Maisemore, 
especially as breeders of good females. 
The Pride of Aberdeen family was 
originally purchased at Colonel Smith 
Grant’s sale at Auchorachanin 1898. The 
animal in question was Pride of Dido, 
descended from Pride of Aberdeen, who 
in McCombie’s hands was one of the best 
show cows of her day. The family charac- 
teristics are those of being able to stand 
up to an intensive showyard career, with 
the attendant forcing, and afterwards to 
settle down to asuccessful breeding career 
—quulities which are not always easy 
to combine. It was this family which 
did «uch to enhance the reputation ot 
McCombie as a breeder, and he regarded 
them as one of his best strains. This 
repu tion has been endorsed by results 
int: - Maisemore herd. Good breeding 
prop cties and high fecundity were early 
char . teristics of this family, though it is 
inb eding, especially, that the Maise- 
mor. ~rides have earned distinction. The 
tribe here has contributed some famous 
Sstoc. oulls, the female progeny since 1898 


only .umbering forty animals. One of the 
best reeders in the herd at the present 
tim: s the twelve year old cow Pride of 


Ma: nore 19th. She is the dam of the 
192. Smithfield Club Show supreme 
char ion, Prince George of Maisemore, 
and so of Pride of Maisemore 22nd, the 
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PRINCE ERIC 5TH OF MAISEMORE. 


BLACKBIRD 22ND OF MAISEMORE. 


EVIDERIC 2Np OF MAISEMORE. 
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winner of five first prizes and champion female at the Bath and 
West Shows in 1922 and 1923, and elsewhere. 


Pride of Maisemore 19th has worn can 
be judged from her photograph with 
her heifer calf, Pride of Maisemore 4oth. 
Long life is one of the features of this 
breed, for in the early days Watson’s Old 
Grannie attained the age of thirty- 

ing which time she produced twenty-five 
calves, the last being born in her twenty- 
ninth year. The principal stock bull at 
Maisemore, Prince Eric 5th of Maise- 


more, 60185, is a grandson of Pride of 


Maisemore 19th. He is now six years 
old, but he has carried off the champion- 
ships at the Bath and West, Royal 
Counties, ‘Three Counties, Peterborough 
and Yorkshire Shows, and the reserve 
championship at the R.A.S.E. this year. 
The concentration of good breeding in 
his pedigree, coupled with his own good 
qualities, cannot fail to be reflected in his 
progeny. In this, the line-breeding at 
Maisemore is one further example that 
this is one of the best methods of control- 
Jing the production of good stock. 
Prideric 2nd of Maisemore, the winner 
of the yearling bull class at the Royal 
Counties, is another member of this tribe, 
while his own brother had a remarkably 
successful career as a steer at the 1929 
fat shows, and he will be exhibited again 
this winter. 

The Blackbird family has been less 
prolific in respect of female progeny than 


either the Ericas or Prides of Aberdeen. Twent 
descendants have appeared in the herd since the purchase of the 
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cow Benefit 6th of Haynes in 1898. The family is not without its 


well good qualities, though it is hardly so popular as the other two. 


PRIDERIC STEER (CALVED DECEMBER sist, 1928). 


MAISEMORE. 


Copyright. 


This question of the importance of the female line in breeding is 
a very old one and it has not by any means been explained why 


prepotency of this character should be 
associated with the female side. Black- 
bird 22nd of Maisemore is the latest 
representative of this family to distinguish 
herself in the show-ring, for she was first 
at the Bath and West this year in the« 
yearling heifer class. Incidentally, she 
is a very ‘“‘ sweet’ heifer. 

Two other famous Aberdeen-Angus 
families were added atalaterdate. Thes« 
were the Jilts and Miss Burgess. The Jilts 
were descended from stock in Watson’: 
herd and perfected by McCombie. Th« 
family is one which has produced some 
famous sires. 

Reference has been made earlier t 
the importance attached to the use 01 
good bulls by Mr. Cridlan. Mr. Cridlai 
has used the show-ring as a means of 
testing the opinion of approved judges 01 
the sires ernployed, and there can be few 
herds which are so rich in the “ blood ’ 
of Royal Show champions as the one at 
Maisemore. This record commenced as 
far back 1901, when Elate, 16513, of 
the Erica family, was the Royal and High- 
land Shows champion. This bull in turt 
was followed with the home-bred Wizard 
of Maisemore, 21645, and the son of Elate. 
His show career was a good one, and he got 
as far as the reserve championship at the 
R.A.S.E.in 1904, and would undoubtedly 
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have earned supreme honours but for an accident which terminated 
his show career. Wizard in turn sired his own successor, v72., 
Everwise, 24436, who from 1906 to 1909 had a most successful 
record in the show-ring, and ended up by gaining the coveted 
championships at the R.A.S.E. and Highland Society Shows in 
1909. Everwise was extensively used, and it is interesting to 
mention that he was used in such a manner as to place Mr. Cridlan 
among the group of modern devotees of line-breeding. A gap 
was missed in the series of champion winning stock bulls until 
Everard 2nd of Maisemore, 31888, appeared to claim the R.A.S.E. 
championship in 1915. Then followed the War-time period, 
vhen no shows were held; but Eric 2nd of Maisemore, 43525, 
started on a winning career in 1919 and has left a good impression 
on the herd. Another Erica in Everdear of Maisemore, 45859, 
followed, and though failing to gain the coveted R.A.S.E. champion- 
ship had this honour twice at the Bath and West. Mr. Cridlan 
hen went outside his own herd for the purchase of the famous 
Erica sire Evader of Harviestoun, 52626. His sire was sold for 
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2,800 guineas, while his dam produced a bull which also brought 
this figure at Perth. Evader in Mr. Cridlan’s hands was 
the supreme champion bull at the 1927 and 1928 Royal and 
Highland Shows. One can appreciate that the concentration 
of “ blood ” of these outstanding animals must leave its imprint 
on the herd. 

One remarkable point about the Maisemore cattle is the strong 
family likeness which rules throughout. Uniformity is one of 
the ideals of the stock breeder, and this quality is very effectively 
reflected in Mr. Cridlan’s cattle. This is to some extent explained 
by the strong concentration of the Erica family in the herd, and 
the policy of line-breeding which has been pursued. 

The Maisemore herd represents all that is best in the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed, and such successes as have been attained 
are due to the combination of good cattle, wise judgment and 
judicious management. Mr. Cridlan has followed in the steps of 
the great breeders of other days and in turn has consolidated the 
position of the breed at the present time. H. G. RosBInson. 





THE 


*OLONEL EUSTACE BLOIS must take no small share in 
\— the credit for the operatic entente which promises to give us 
mermanent opera in London and the provinces. He combines 
he diplomacy which most soldiers seem to possess with a first- 
and knowledge of the craft gained both by practice and observa- 
on. No man can have heard more opera up and down Europe 
uring the last ten years than Colonel Blois, and it is not often 
hat an impresario has had a training at the conductor’s desk. 
a the face of his spruce, soldierly blandness the most recalcitrant 
‘yima is said to thaw. His experience as managing director 
t Covent Garden since 1925 has certainly been extensive, and 
1ow that he has helped to bring his own syndicate, over which 
ve mysterious Mr. Szarvasy presides, into line with Sir Thomas 
3eecham’s Imperial League of Opera, and to extract £30,000 a 
sar from the B.B.C., he wields a greater power than ever. 
‘HE impending retirement of Sir Frederic Kenyon, the 
Director of the British Museum, will mean a great loss 
o that august but nowadays very human institution. Sir Frederic 
is had more than forty years’ service at the Museum, and during 
is Directorship has shown how complete is his grasp of the 
itt which a great national library and museum should play 
n the life of a modern community. Sir Frederic is entitled 
wear scarlet—or whatever coloured gowns doctors wear 
abroad—in more universities than one would have thought 
ossible. He is a doctor of letters not only of both Oxford and 
ambridge, but of Durham, Paris and Athens, a doctor of 
philosophy of Halle, and a doctor of law of St. Andrews and 
’rinceton. He is also, appropriately enough, L.H.D. of the 
Kenyon College, Ohio, though there are probably few people 
in this country who could tell one the meaning of this strange 
degree. 


LTHOUGH Crewe Hall, which the Marquess of Crewe 
has offered to the Cheshire County Council as headquarters 

for their administration, is barely sixty years old, it is ideal for 
the purpose suggested. The original house built by Sir Randolph 
Crewe, Lord Chief Justice to Charles I, was burnt down in 1866 
and re-built in a florid Jacobean manner from designs by Edward 
Barry—son of Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses 
of Parliament and the Reform Club. The Victorian idea was 
that the earlier styles could be improved upon and rendered 
more “ finished ”’ by elaboration of details, with results generally 
as unfortunate as the emendations of classical authors. ‘Thus 
Crewe Hall is interesting rather as a monument to the Mecenas- 
like spirit of the last Lord Crewe of the older creation than as 
an example of Jacobean architecture. Nevertheless, it would 
be both an accessible and a worthy home for the council of a 
ounty that contains so many specimens of old English architecture. 





N the present Marquess of Crewe are joined three interesting 
families, Milnes, Offley and Crewe. The Milnes came 
originally from Derbyshire, but are rather to be regarded as a 
orkshire family, and more than one of them represented York- 
ire constituencies in the eighteenth century. Richard Monckton 
ilnes followed the Parliamentary traditions of his family by 
‘ting for Pontefract from the year of Queen Victoria’s Accession 
til 1863. It is, however, rather as a poet and critic that he 
t his mark on the Victorian Era, and he was raised to the peerage 
Baron Houghton in the year that he left the House of Commons. 
his marriage with Annabella Hungerford, daughter of the 
ond Baron Crewe, he had an only son, the present Marquess, 
o inherited the Crewe estates on the death in 1894 of the third 
‘on. The Crewe title was revived as an Earldom in 1895 
favour of the second Lord Houghton, who, in 1911, was 
de Marquess of Crewe and received also the title of Earl 
Viadeley. 


be 


HE collection of pictures and drawings which Lord Richard 

Cavendish has decided to sell at Christie’s used to hang 
Holker Hall, his seat in Lancashire. They were mostly 
erited, together with the Hall itself, by the Cavendishes at 
end of the eighteenth century, but the brother of the seventh 
ke of Devonshire added considerably to the collection a hundred 
rs ago, buying a large number of De Wint drawings from 
artist himself. Among the oils is a pair of pictures by Claude 
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Lorrain, one of which, a representation of the Holy Family 
in a classical landscape, is illustrated in Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 
which is one of the Duke of Devonshire’s treasures at Chatsworth. 
“T;HE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD is, as a rule, remarkably 
lucky—or, rather, skilful—in avoiding forced landings, but on 
Monday, while flying with her pilot, Captain Allen, from Wigtown- 
shire—where she had been staying for some weeks—to Woburn 
Abbey, she was compelled by fog to land at the Blackpool Municipal 
Aerodrome. Blackpool is at present the only seaside resort in 
England to possess an aerodrome of its own, and it proposes, 
before long, to increase its flying facilities by constructing by the 
side of the aerodrome a large lake on which seaplanes can alight. 
WARDOUR CASTLE—the large Georgian house on which 
the first of two articles is published to-day, not the old 
castle proper which lies in the park—is probably one of the least 
known of all the great houses of England. The Dowager Lady 
Arundell of Wardour lives very quietly in the main body of the 
house, and her distant cousins, the present Lord and Lady Arundell, 
have their home in one of the ample wings of the mansion. Thus 
there are in reality two households at Wardour, and two gardens, 
as, for the convenience of both parties, the partition between 
the dwellings is prolonged outwards across the lawn. The 
Arundells are, of course, one of the oldest of the great Roman 
Catholic families in the land, and the beautiful chapel that occupies 
another wing of the house has been used continuously since the 
house was built. 
“THE name of Wardour Street is linked up with the building 
of the Georgian house, for it is said that the sale of the 
family property in that neighbourhood largely defrayed the 
building of the mansion. It came to the Arundell family by the 
marriage of the eighth Lord Arundell with the daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Panton of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, whose 
name is also preserved in Panton Street. The Colonel, who 
came of Lincolnshire stock, is reputed to have been one of the 
few who have done well at gaming, and he invested his makings 
in real property. Wardour Street, which was first built in 1686, 
was originally known as Hedge Lane and led from the precincts 
of Whitehall Palace to Hampstead Heath. In the days when its 
name stood for all that was antique its association with the old 
castle in Wiltshire was fitting enough, but now that it is the centre 
of the film industry the connection is scarcely appropriate. 





‘THE Southampton Corporation, anticipating the completion 

of the new docks and increased shipping facilities on which 
the Southern Railway Company are expending many millions, 
are applying for special powers enabling them to increase their 
water supply by means of tapping the actual flow of the River 
Itchen several miles up the river in preference to pumping up 
the water from the deep chalk springs. Hampshire chalk streams 
gain but little of their volume from surface water, being unlike 
Scotch rivers in this respect, and to tap the actual flow to the 
extent of a quarter or a fifth of its volume may well be a serious 
matter for those living on the lower reaches, especially in summer 
time, and rather savour if granted of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


‘THE Royal Naval Division reunion must have brought back 

to many men, whose connexion with the Navy since those 
days has been the slenderest, memories of most strenuous times 
at the Crystal Palace in 1914. The Division was a brilliant 
improvisation, and those who served in that strange and glittering 
ship which overlooks the whole of London afterwards served 
their country in many capacities on land and sea and in the air. 
Among them was Rupert Brooke, another link with whom was 
snapped when his mother died not long ago. She was a most 
delightful, if somewhat stern, old lady, and she bore with heroic 
fortitude the shattering blow of losing her two sons within the 
space of a few weeks. Alfred Brooke, Rupert’s younger brother, 
was in his father’s house at Rugby and afterwards at King’s. 
He was killed while serving with the Post Office Rifles in France, 
about a fortnight before Rupert died at Mudros. The family 
has produced many other distinguished men. Canon Brooke, 
the present Provost of King’s, is the uncle of Rupert, and Sir 
John Brooke, the secretary of the Central Electricity Board, his 
first cousin. 
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CASTLE_I 


The Seat of 


Anne Lucy Lady Arundell of Wardour. 
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Begun in 1768 and completed in 1776 for the eighth Lord Arundell from 
designs by Fames Paine. 


FTER the siege and partial destruction of the Castle 
during the Civil Wars, Henry, third Lord Arundell 
lived for the most part at Breamore in Hampshire. 
His first duty on succeeding his father in the title 
had been the recovery of Wardour Castle from the 

Parliamentary garrison, and it had, unfortunately, involved 
the blowing up of two sides of the hexagonal keep. The third 
Lord Arundell’s life was not a prosperous one, for he spent 
five years in prison at the end of Charles II’s reign, and the 
Revolution put an end to the brief period of fortune that the 
accession of James II had introduced. Early in the eighteenth 
century some outbuildings of the old castle were reconstructed 
in a style that suggests that Vanbrugh was consulted for the 
purpose, but the family can only have resided at Wardour 
intermittently and in a very small way till the accession of the 
eighth Lord Arundell and the building of the new house. This 
was made possible by two fortunate marriages. In 1739 the 
seventh baron had married the heiress of the parent stock of 
the Arundells of Lanherne, from which the Wardour branch 
had sprung in Henry VII’s reign, and the eighth Lord Arundell 
married a Lincolnshire heiress. In 1768, therefore, it was 
decided that the reunited family of Arundell was in the position 
to return in style to live at Wardour. 

Between the first generation of architecture in the eigh- 
teenth century, when Vanbrugh and Kent evolved their English 
baroque, and the last generation, when Chambers, Adam and 
Wyatt brought architecture to its ultimate refinements, the plums 
of practice were divided between Sir Robert ‘Taylor and. James 
Paine. Admirable architects though both of them were, neither 


arouse much enthusiasm at this distance of time. Both we: 
exceedingly competent, with the precedents of Palladio at the 
fingers ends, and both were careful to control their imaginatior 
from committing any impropriety in the provision of gran 
orderly and decorous mansions. 

Of the two, Paine had the lighter touch, and the new buildin 
erected by him at one end of Wardour Park, overlooking fro: 
a decent distance the hoary ruins of the old castle, is, in man 
respects, the most complete exhibition of his powers. 1 
his lifetime luck, and since his death, time, may be said 1 
have been unkind to him. The northern midlands are adorne 
by numerous stately mansions of his making, but he was fate: 
to leave both his most important creations unfinished. Kedles 
ston, which Paine himself took over from Brettingham, was 
completed by, and is usually ascribed to Robert Adam, ani 
Worksop Manor, which would have been twice as large, was 
never finished at all. Thornden Hall in Essex, of very similar 
design to Wardour, has been burnt down, so that Wardour, 
begun immediately after he quitted Kedleston and Worksop, 
remains the outstanding work of his maturity. 

Both practical and fashionable considerations in the middie 
of the eighteenth century required that a mansion should consist 
of a massive central block, containing a grand entrance, a suite 
of imposing reception rooms, and the groups of lodgings ; and 
detached wings, connected by lengthy galleries, containing the 
offices. At Wardour, in addition, a magnificent domestic 
chapel was required. 

The solid, gentlemanly British character of Paine’s con- 
temporaries dispensed with outward display beyond the degree 
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2.—THE BUILDINGS, FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


3.—THE SOUTH FRONT, ENLIVENED BY AN ENGAGED CORINTHIAN PORTICO. 
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5.-—DETAIL OF THE ELEGANT BALUSTRADE AND ONE OF 
THE CANDLESTICKS. 
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CIRCULAR STAIRCASES. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


of stateliness seemly to the seat of a nobleman. Bu 
indoors, taste, grandeur, magnificence even, mig!) 


properly be exhibited. It was unfortunate that, 


Paine’s lifetime, the British aristocracy required thei 
seats to express, besides these estimable qualities, : 
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reflection of their regard for Italian landscape painting. 


The mansion was to be completely formal, its s: 


roundings to be as pastoral as those of a byre. As : 


result Wardour finds itself, with all its decoru 


incongruously surrounded by meadow ground, wii! 


which it has less connection than the most hum! 
cottage. Had there been axial approach into a co 
siderable forecourt, enriched with piers and gates, 


terraces and flights of steps, or any formalised outwo: « 
to soften its impact on the sod, the great grey pe 
would have some apparent connection with its sett ; 
and the balanced simplicity of its design be accentuat 


instead of lost. 

The house is approached obliquely from + 
north by a short drive, so that the visitor, before 
has had any warning, finds himself passing along 
austere fagade. At either end curving wings, cres' 
with Paine’s favourite ornament of balls, conn: 
the flanking pavilions, that on the west containing 
chapel. The front is almost wholly without empha: 
the centre being marked only by a Venetian wind 
beneath the pediment. Underneath the window 
unobtrusive aperture, is the front door. The : 
limestone of southern Wiltshire has been wor! 
to an exquisitely flat ashlar now weathered t 


. uniform silvery grey. To the south (Fig. 2), | 


fagade is enlivened by an engaged Corinthian port 
and by coupled pilasters at the angles. These 
the only decorations that Paine allowed hims: 
Apart from them, he relied for effect entirely 
the proportions of his design. No building could 
less open to the charge of pretentiousness. It 
chastity itself. 

The unassuming front door opens into a |! 
hall (Fig. 11), where a niche contains what must 
the original brass-mounted cast-iron stove. Not 
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this hall is crossed does the visitor reach Wardou:'s 


great surprise, the magnificent circular staircases tha 
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Cc yrlght 6—THE STAIRCASES FRAMED IN THE ARCHWAY OF THE OUTER HALL, 
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7——-ONE OF THE SIX COFFERED APSES. 


conduct him, beneath an echoing dome, to the piano nobile 
(Fig. 4). From the outer hall a deep archway beneath the 
upper landing frames his first glimpse of the staircase, which 
is flooded with light from the dome. On each side of him 
ascends a curving staircase to the circular upper landing on 
which eight Corinthian columns support the coffered dome. 
Six coffered apses frame doors on to the gallery, their plaster- 
work conceived and executed with exquisite nicety (Fig. 7). The 
walls are a light buff in colour, which gives the whole a sunny 
aspect. In harmony with the general lightness, the balustrades 
to staircases and gallery are of a graceful and slender design, 
gilded on a grey ground, with a veneered mahogany handrail. 
At intervals finely chased stands support candlesticks screened 






































8.—FROM THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS. 
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9—ON THE CIRCULAR GALLERY. 


in their original glass bells (Fig. 5). On the floor a radiati: 
pattern of black marble echoes the coffering of the dome. 


The decoration shows strongly the influence of the ne‘ 
classical discoveries in Italy which Robert Adam and Jame 
Much of the detail mig! 
have been designed by Adam himself, but the restraint wi 
which it is used, and its mixture with features of the Palladia 


Wyatt had recently introduced. 


tradition render the whole typical of Paine. 

It might well be said of this magnificent staircase, whi 
cannot be surpassed in any building of the eighteenth cent 
in England, that it is the heart of gold enshrined by the decorou 
restrained exterior. ‘The whole conception of the building 
indeed, centred upon it. Paine had not the dramatic insti: 
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10.—THE EIGHT CORINTHIAN COLUMNS 
THE COFFERED DOME 
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of Vanbrugh, nor the feeling 
for movement that underlies 
even the most refined designs 
of Adam. Nor had he that eye 
for the picturesque which 
enabled less accomplished 
architects to produce more 
attractive buildings by adapt- 
ing them to their setting. 
e could easily have designed 
\/ardour without having come 
pear the site, so uncompro- 
rising is the exterior, so little 
es it acknowledge the exis- 
nee of sunlight and, con- 
quently, shadow, or seék to 
cite the expectations of the 
yproaching visitor. The 
untryside, the atmosphere, 
n and shade, or dramatic 
yuping were nothing to Paine. 
esign, correct according to 
lladio, was the only standard 
aestheticism that he acknow- 
iged so far as externals were 
ncerned. But he realised, as 
y architect must, the necessity 
¢ emphasis at some point in 
> design, and reserved it all 
til the spectator had not only 
t inside the house, but had 
posited his hat and coat and 
ral notions in the hall. Then, 
d not till then, when he had 
come a civilised person, did 
ine conceive that the exis- 
‘ nce of a spectator was to be 
knowledged. Then, indeed, 
: brings his whole orchestra 
: with a crash, all the more 
sonant for the restrained 
idagio of the prelude. Such 
“indoors” conception of 
house presupposes that it 
will be viewed only in the 
nost cursory fashion from 
outside—as through the win- 
dows of a coach on a wet day 
by a townsman: by a Dr. 
Johnson, in fact. If the polite 
company for whose benefit 
this secret display is staged 
venture out of doors, it is 
in order to hunt, to inspect 
“improvements,” to view the 
sublime ruins in the distance, 
and possibly to discuss the 
propriety of this or that detail in 
the design of the building. But 
never to look at the building 
itself as a feature of the land- 
scape or a background to a 
garden. The function of the 
house, as conceived by a Pal- 
ladian, is to accommodate 
‘vilised persons with becoming 
ate, the function of the 
yuntryside is to provide in- 
me and sport, and that of 
e park to exclude vulgar 
il or unsightly processes 
tom those who look out of 
window, while bringing to the 
very sills of the windows a 
refully purified imitation of 
ature. These were the objects 
t.at Paine and his contem- 
] -raries set themselves ; and at 
ardour there is no doubt 
at he achieved them. 
The circular gallery at the 
ad of the stairs gives access 
the State rooms grouped 
out it. The centre of the 
st side is occupied by the 
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13.—-THE GREAT DINING-ROOM. 
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great dining-room (Fig. 13), the coved ceiling of which is 


decorated with coats of arms and the Arundell 
(hirondelles) from which the family takes its name. 


swallows 


During 


Nov. 22nd, 1930. 


last century the lower portion of the walls was clothed in 
mahogany wainscot, with a chimreypiece of the same materia. 
Above these hang a distinguished array of family pictures. 


CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
The concluding article on Wardour Castle will appear in our next issue of COUNTRY LIFE. 
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“GLEN 


SHEE,” 


HERE is always a special interest in paintings of live 
birds in flight, for they appear so differently to individual 


artists. 


One will be impressed by a general sense of 


form, and use his birds as part of a composition without 


particular regard 


to fidelity to nature, while another 


will see the same birds with an intensified colour sense and strive 


to render them with a literal fidelity to nature. 
efforts of the first type are not too satisfying. 


As a rule, the 
They may take 


the eye with a sense of motion when first seen, but they fail to 


hold one’s interest. 


The second type tend to present one with 


what is, at first sight, too much distracting detail ; but, if there is 


light and 
movement in 
the bird, 
the better 
draughtsman- 
ship and the 
higher quality 
of the work 
soon tell and 
the picture 
grows on one 
rather than 
loses appeal. 
Mr. Philip 
Rickman, 
who is hold- 
ing an exhibi- 
tion of his 
work at the 
Greatorex 
Galleries, is a 
master of 
detail and has 
specialised 
very largely in 
game birds. 
Mr. Roland 
Green, who is 
holding an 
exhibition at 
the Acker- 
mann Gallery, 
shows some 
game birds, 


“PHEASANTS,” 





BY 


W. EGGINTON. 


but a very much higher proportion of wildfowl and typical bird 


life of the Norfolk Broads and coast. 


There, in the winter, come great skeins of fowl, and the twi- 
light skies are patterned with arrowheads of high-flying geese and 
swans. These great birds are infinitely decorative, and a team 
of swans over Hickling Broad is as good a subject for the brush 
as any bird artist could wish. The great sea geese which haun: 
the sand banks and shoals far out at sea, and seldom come within 
shot of a shore gunner except when passing low over the beach 
by moonlight to reach some inland feeding spot, are almost a: 


beautiful as the swans. 
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BY PHILIP RICKMAN. 





The sportsman who is fond of bird 


painting: 
tends to pre 
fer those o 
more familia 
game. He 
likes to be 
reminded o 
the autum: 
beauty of th 
cock pheasan 
or the ric! 
decorousnes 

of the sof 
plumage o 
the woodcock 
and he likes 

not too accen 
tuated settin: 
which jus 

suggests ap- 
propriate 
surroundings 
Duck alight- 
ing on a mere 
are far less 
appealing 
than startlec 
duck rising. 
In the latter 
case they are 
going to offer 
a shot, while 
the former, 
alas! suggests 
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“WHITE-FRONTED GEESE,” BY ROLAND GREEN. 
t! = broad, untroubled margin of the Serpentine less than the really good pictures of the bird which have appeared, although it 
rc2d beds of an East Anglian shoot. has been figured in one or two plumage plates by naturalists. 
In sport we see our birds against a clear background of sky, He is no less successful with his studies of woodcock, and it is, 
ari I think that only occasionally, when the light happens at indeed, hard to decide which of his four or five pictures of this 
an ideal angle, are we really perceptive of colouring. I doubt, bird, some in the brown plumage, others in the grey type, is 
if you asked the next gun, how many cocks were ring-necked really the best. 
ai.’ how many black-necked of the score he got at the last stand, An admirable drumming snipe, caught in the full swing of its 
that he could give you any indication. We note, it is true, pro- ecstatic headlong dive, deserves special mention to itself for its 
found differences, and one is aware of a mutant, bold in his dark sense of tense movement and the spring light upon the feathers. 
iridescent livery, long before trigger is pressed. The catalogue betrays many familiar names, which give the 
Mr. Philip Rickman has produced some of the most wonderful clue to the places where the studies were made. ‘There are duck 
udies of the new mutant pheasant. They are, I think, the first at Netherby, grouse at Dunachten. and other Scottish scenes 
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“BEWICK SWANS RISING,” BY ROLAND GREEN. 
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at Loch Roscobie and Corrie Maducain in the Forest of Gaick ; 
and pheasants, fine high pheasants that, I feel certain, would 
own Hampshire as their county of origin. 

The charm of Scottish scenery, with its promise of game, 
is finely displayed in the paintings of the Highlands by Mr. 
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W. Egginton, at the Fine Arts Gallery. These may not b:« 
primarily paintings of sporting interest, but is there any Scotch 
scenery which fails to bring to mind a vision of salmon pool; 
or grouse moor or blackgame in the woodlands where they touch 
the fields of crops ? He BC ue. 





A GOLDEN TREASURY OF LETTERS 


Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John Wild, selected 
and edited by R. N. Carew Hunt. First Series. (Philip Allan, 
6s. net.) 

N turning the pages of Mr. Carew Hunt’s selection 

from the astonishing horde of original letters amassed 

by his great-grandfather, one’s first thought is of 

the capricious fate that spares some few scraps 

from the great pile of paper that a man so minded 
will cover in his lifetime. Sir Philip Sydney’s father is a pale 
wraith now, and gone down the wind long ago is most of what 
he wrote when Lord Deputy of Ireland, where he “ had 
alienated her Highness her good subjects’ hearts.” Strange 
whim of the vengeful gods that reserves for the collection 
of a Devonshire country gentleman his order to Jhon Cockram 
to deliver unto his wife “‘ five pounde in those kinde of spices 
as she shall appointe you’! =“ Time which antiquates antiqui- 
ties and hath an art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared 
these minor monuments.”’ Spared them in sufficient numbers 
for Mr. Hunt’s ancestor to fill thirty-nine large volumes by 
his death in 1855, when he had indulged his passion for nearly 
fifty years. In his time it was still an easy task—little store 
seems to have been set on these vestiges of the mighty dead. 

“‘ The range,” says Mr. Hunt, “ of his acquisitions was remark- 

able. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were well 

represented. But from 1700 onwards there were very few 
persons of importance in England, France or Germany of 
whom he had not secured at least one letter.” Thereafter, 
they lay unregarded, “‘ to be unknown was the means of their 
continuation and obscurity their protection.” Now that they 
are brought forth, it is like eavesdropping on a ghostly company 
murmuring to each other in muted syllables. ‘Time runs 
backward, and we may stand where we will in the procession 
of dead days. Here, it may be with Sir Christopher Wren 

in December, 1690, when, a 

wall having fallen down in the 

King’s new buildings at Hamp- 

ton Court, he proposed to 

assemble “‘ 4 or 5 of the ablest 

Bricklayers and other Ancient 

workemen of Reputation,” with 

a gentleman and a Justice of 

the Peace to refute the charges 

of Talman, Comptroller of the 

Works. Or we hear Gay, when 

still with the London silk- 

mercer in 1705 (his earliest 
known letter), telling Cousin 

Dennis that he has sent the 

bed carriage paid to Exon, “ ye 

bed comes to £16 and with it 

I sent you an easy chair of ye 

same as the bed, we? my 

mistress advised me, being 
very usefull, and fashionable.’ 

John Wilkes speaks in unex- 

pected accents: “ May I say 

without vanity that the people 
look forwards to the influence 

I have gained, in order to effect 

some wholesome regulations. 

I will never deceive them. [| 

hope to have my life written 

in the supplement to Plutarch, 
and will die a good, private, 
independent citizen.” Then, 
from the Close at York comes 

a sly, ironic voice, addressing 

Dodsley, the publisher : ‘‘ With 

this you will recY’® the Life and 

Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 

wt I. choose to offer to you 

first-—and put into your hands 
without any kind of Distrust.” 

And Lord Chesterfield, hiding 

the distrust that must already 


THE GRACE HARWAR 
SOUTH 
(From ‘* By Way of Cape Horn.’’) 





have assailed him, and telling Philip Stanhope, his unprofitab 
son, “‘ Mr. Masttaire’s testimony of you, as well as what yo 
did when you mett him at my house, convinces me that yo 
have applied your self more than usuall; and if you go « 
at the same rate, I believe we shall be very good friends 
Here they are off their guard, with no thought of posterit: 
The poets will say nothing of poetry. Byron growls “ I wa: 
some Rafia Oil and the real good Arquebusade in Jong bottle 
such as you sent me at first, and not this d d trash whic 
I return”’; Shelley sets out the ages of his father and gran 
father and tries to obtain books on ‘‘a post obit bond in t! 
proportion of 250 for every {100 worth of books provided ”’ 
Campbell has heard that a firkin of herrings has been despatche 
from Scotland, and is anxious for the safe delivery of ‘“ m 
beloved fish.” The scene shifts and, breathless, staccato c 
the eve of Trafalgar, we hear Lady Hamilton—“ it seems ; 
though I have had a fortnight’s Dream and now awake agai 
to all the Misery of this Cruel Separation.” Another unhapp 
woman, the Queen of George IV, tells Lady Byland in 
language of her own invention of the “ rapport all over th: 
place spread out of the Death of our Beloved King—my wort! 
Father and my only Protector I had in England.” And at the 
end are heard the great men cf France and Germany—Henr 
Quatre, characteristically disingenuous ; Voltaire, mockery lai: 
aside, nobly concerned for justice to a martyr’s memory ; 
Goethe planning to erect a fountain in the Palais Garten a: 
Weimar. 

The riches of this collection have been here once 
unlocked by Mr. Carew Hunt with such scholarly notes as best 
help to declare their worth. It is good to know that he wil! 
turn the key again, for what remains behind is of the highesi 
worth concerning names as great in Art and Letters as those 
which have contributed to 
form the first book. Unlike all 
other anthologies from corre- 
spondence with which we are 
acquainted, this contains 
nothing that has been published 
before. For the first time, we 
know on the author’s own 
authority that Dodsley could 
have obtained “ Tristra: 
Shandy ” for the sum of {50 
Sterne’s letter alone makes the 
appearance of this book 
memorable event, while th 
entire contents serve to remin | 
us how rich England still 
in ungarnered treasure. Suc i 
precious material has seldo: » 
fallen into safer hands. F 
his possessions and his use 
them alike Mr. Carew Hu: 
is to be warmly congratulate . 

Ratpu Epwarns. 





By Way of Cape Horn, by. A. 
Villiers. (Geoffrey Bles, 25: 
THIS book follows worthily in t 
great tradition of sailing - sl 
literature. Jtis the story of a fi 
months’ passage from Wallaroo 
Queenstown, made last year by t! 
author in the full-rigged ship Gra 
Harwar. Mr. Villiers is a journalis 
he shipped before the mast with 
fellow-journalist in order to obta 
a film record of the vanishing a: 
of sail. He secured the film, b: 
during the voyage his companii 
was killed, crushed by a fallin: 
yard: the second mate went o” : 
of his mind: the crew suffere/ 
desperately from lack of foo 
This record of hardship is give 
with economy and restraint, M:. 
Villiers writes well: he is, mor:- 
over, byno means a greenhor, 
for he had served in sail and 


PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE 
ATLANTIC, 
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steam many times before he joined Grace Harwar. He understands 
the sea, and in writing this account of his voyage he has done a real 
service by striking once more through false sentimentality and romance 
to the true values underlying the old sailing-ship days. This is a good 
book, well illustrated by remarkable photographs—a book to buy 
and keep on the shelf near Bone and Lubbock and Conrad. 
Decent Fellows, by John Heygate. (Mundanus, 3s.) 
IT has been stated that this book about Eton cannot be bought in Eton. 
If that be so, it hardly seems to me worthy of so conspicuous a martyr- 
dom, and those who buy it the more eagerly will be disappointed in 
their hopes. It is not a good book; it may even, in some senses, be 
a bad one, but hardly in that sense which calls for the index expurgatorius. 
[+ is not always in the best of taste, and it seems a confession of weakness 
on the author’s part to bespatter his dialogue with such a surfeit of 
damns; he should surely have been able to get his effects with fewer 
c them. If, however, I had to choose one outstanding quality in the 
book, it would, I fear, be simple dullness. Mr. Heygate has tried, 
I understand him, to present pictures of the everyday life of average 
joys in an average Eton house. He has at times done this reasonably 
‘ell, but then such everyday life is uneventful and the conversation 
such boys is not amusing, nor, for that matter, is the conversation 
their sisters, cousins and aunts at Lord’s or on the Fourth of June. 
his pictures degenerate into photographs. Assuming that the 
nera cannot lie, that is not, in itself, a sufficient virtue to make a 
otograph album worth looking at. Moreover, it is, in this case, 
arge assumption. For instance, we read on page 102 of ‘‘ members 
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of the eleven in pale blue blazers.” Considering that the author 
is proclaimed on the cover “‘ an old Etonian, now in the middle twenties,” 
he has no right to forget so quickly as to make, even in unimportant 
details, such a “‘ howler.”” A good many people will be angry with 
Mr. Heygate for fouling his own nest. That may doubtless be done 
from the highest motives, but, as far as school books are concerned, 
it will hardly ever be done to the profit of either author or reader. 
The few really good school books—‘‘ Tom Brown ”’ is the stock example 
—were written by enthusiasts. "They may have made their mistakes, 
artistic and otherwise, but they had romance; they made their ink 
glow ; they could make the reader feel something of that which causes 
most “‘ decent fellows’ to be fond and proud of their school. In 
that respect Mr. Heygate’s book is, perhaps intentionally, quite 
lacking. And, apart from its obvious faults, that lack will, I think, 
deprive it of any real chance of success except an undeserved succés de 
scandale B.ED. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

A YEAR ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF, by C. M. Yonge (Putnam, 21s.) 
A Victor1AN DEAN: ARTHUR STANLEY, edited by the Dean of Windsor 
and Hector Bolitho (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.); Last Essays, by Lord 
Birkenhead (Cassell, 15s.); SomE LETTERS FROM ABROAD OF JAMES 
ELroy FLecker, by Hallé Flecker (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). Fictton.— 
PHILLIPPA, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Constable, 7s. 6d.); THE ForTUNES 
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SPLENDIDE MENDAX 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


WAS playing, the other day, on a course where the golfers 
are stil! rather primitive, and became fascinated by the two 
players behind me. Each had a method all his own, but 
they resembled one another in this respect, that neither 
by any chance ever lifted the ball from the mud. ‘That is 

t, perhaps, quite accurate, because once, when they drove from 

high tee, I did see a little daylight beneath one ball before 

vanished into a hedge. Worse players I have seldom seen, 

id I have never seen quicker ones, for though (I speak with 

i due modesty) they must have taken twice as many strokes 

we did, they perceptibly gained on us and were almost on 
cur heels at the finish. 

What really interested me about them, however, was not 
tneir play, but their companion, who appeared to be their official 
scorer. ‘This was a little man dressed from head to foot in 
black, with a billycock hat, who carried in his hand a scoring 
card of extra-large size. On this he appeared to be marking 
the players’ strokes one by one, and a busy time he must have 
had of it. The day was not a medal day, and therefore the 
players must have wanted to keep their scores for their own sake 
and, mistrusting their own powers, have brought this black 
recording angel with them. I said they were the quickest of 
all players, and they must also have been the most honest, 
for to take an independent scorer round with you is to deprive 
yourself of the golfer’s most glorious privilege, that of deliberate 
misstatement. It is to put yourself on the level with the unlucky 
cricketer, the number of whose runs is remorselessly counted 
for him in the scoring tent. 

Every golfer is, | suppose, “‘ a bit of a leear,” but the grandest 
lie ever told cannot be claimed by golf or by our country, but 
the kindred game of jeu de mail, which used to be played, and 
I hope still is played, at Montpellier. In 1863 one G. Robb 
published a little book called Historical Gossip about Golf and 
Golfers, in which he geve some account of jeu de mail. “ There 
is one man here,” he wrote, “‘ who, they say, and he says so 
himself, can break a plate once in three times, at a distance of 
200 or 300 yards.”’ If he was not splendide mendax, then I do 
not know who was. Observe the magnificent carelessness with 
which he regarded a mere matter of a hundred yards. And 
that gentleman was hitting a ball of boxwood with an instru- 
ment like a rather ill made polo-stick with a shaft as springy 
aad slippery as an eel—that is, if it at all resembled the 
one preserved in the British Museum, which I have once been 
privileged to waggle. ‘To my mind he has made all golfers 
s-em for all time priggishly and pedantically accurate in their 
itements. 

I can only think of one golfing lie at all comparable to this 
cae in boldness and grandeur of conception, but it was of a 
fferent type. It is a good many years now since an old friend 
mine, a very fine golfer, was in a train bound for Sandwich, 
th his bag of clubs. ‘Those were the days when to see a man 
\ ith a club was to hail him as a brother in a cold and alien 
ld, and so a fellow-traveller, spying the bag in the rack, 
stantly began a sparkling conversation on the subject of golf. 
y friend with equal quickness answered, ‘‘ Oh no, I don’t know 
ything about golf. I’m just taking these down for a man I’m 
ying with.” It was a great piece of thrust and parry on the 
ur of the moment, but it would almost have served him right 
he had had the nature of the game explained to him throughout 


n 


the rest of the journey. I have never discovered whether the 
two travellers met on the Sandwich links next day, and, if so, 
what they said to one another. 

Some of us are, no doubt, habitually more untruthful than 
others, but, as a general rule, when we say that we have done, 
for us, a really very good score, we are more or less to be trusted. 
It is not easy to fabricate a score of, let us say, 69, although there 
may be a temptation to reduce a 70 by just one stroke. In 
such a round—I wish I could do one, truthfully or otherwise— 
there are generally several long putts holed and few, if any, 
short ones missed; each stroke stands out clear-cut in the 
memory, and there is little scope for that delicate process of 
diminution by convenient forgetfulness. It is rather the 
moderately good, workaday scores which we are apt to whittle 
away ; a 75 is apt to have been in tiresome and meticulous truth 
a 77 or 78; ina less exalted class of golfing society 86 may be 
set down as having been really go, and so on. The man who 
announces that he has broken 100 for the first time may usually 
be believed, since the moment is so sacred a one that he would 
not like to spoil it by having a bad conscience ; when familiarity 
has bred comparative contempt for g9’s and 98’s it is a different 
matter. 

We are, as a class, probably least trustworthy when we are 
talking not of our own score, but of that of our opponent 
who has beaten us. At first sight this may appear to denote a 
generous and sporting spirit. ‘‘ What delightfully good losers 
you must all be!” the non-golfer may remark ; but I am afraid 
he has spoken too innocently and without sufficient thought. 
We take strokes off our enemy’s score in order obliquely to 
excuse our own defeat. There are even golfers of whom it is 
said that they have never been beaten by anyone who went 
round over 69. 

There is one statement that we can always make and be 
sure of being believed, namely, that we have done a hole in 
one. We shall be believed if only for the reason that, with 
whisky at 12s. 6d. a bottle, the price of a lie is almost prohibitive. 
In years gone by there used to be many stories of caddies who 
lurked in the whin bushes at blind holes and privily inserted 
balls into the hole, but it is a nefarious practice that seems to 
have died out. I remember very clearly, though it is nearly 
forty years ago, an occasion on which that was done. It must 
have been, I think, during our very first meeting at Aberdovey. 
To the then fourth hole, where there is a famous sandhill called 
Cader, a large, fat, red colonel hit a fine slice. The ball could 
obviously end only in the sand to the right of the green. When, 
however, the green was reached, there was the ball in the bottom 
of the hole. Neither the colonel nor anyone else believed that 
it could possibly have got there save by miraculous interposition, 
but there it was. Then a very small boy was spied concealed 
behind a mound, and was pounced upon and interrogated. 
For some time he stoutly denied all knowledge of it. More 
and more people joined the group: most of the competitors 
(there were only about twelve) and their caddies and the specta- 
tors. I can still see the boy looking very small and the colonel 
very large, and everyone saying: ‘‘ Now, my boy, tell the 
truth. 1 don’t suppose you meant any harm,” etc., etc., and the 
final confession amid floods of tears. The poor infant had had 
no thought of bottles of whisky ; his was an entirely amiable 
weakness. I wish as much could be said for us. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


A PLAY FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


RAMATIC critics, when they lecture, would seem to 

have only two subjects. ‘The first is ““ What’s Wrong 

with the Drama? ”’ and the second ‘‘ What’s Wrong 

with the Theatre?” ‘The reader, then, can imagine 

how I rubbed my eyes the other day when I read that 
a colleague was to deliver a lecture entitled ‘‘ What’s Right 
with the Drama!” It might be thought significant that the 
town where this lecture was to be given was ‘Tobermory or 
some other outlauderish place. But let my colleague take 
courage and deliver this lecture in London. Ay, let him even 
take a campstool and set it up in the Strand near the ‘Tivoli 
Picture Palace, mount upon that campstool and from it declaim 
what is right with the drama. For something is right with 
it, if not in the Strand then just round the corner. Just round 
the corner means the Little Theatre, which has been leased 
to Mr. Maurice Browne. Mr. Browne is one of the few men 
of the theatre left in London who are interested in the theatre. 
Every manager, of course, has an interest in his theatre—which 
is exactly the opposite of what I mean. I have the honour of 
Mr. Browne’s acquaintance and can asseverate that he is not 
one of those idealists who do not know the value of tuppence. 
In other words, Mr. Browne is an idealist who knows the value 
of tuppence and yet continues to be an idealist whenever it is 
practicable or possible. I often think that Hamlet, besides 
being a dramatic critic, must have been a theatrical manager. 
There is at least one passage in the play about him which shows 
that Shakespeare knew all about theatre managers. This is 
the passage in which Hamlet talks about head-shakings, doubtful 
phrases such as, “‘ We could an if we would!” “ Well, well, 
we know!” “ There be an if there might!” which is exactly 
what the managers of the Globe Theatre must have said to 
Shakespeare on the occasion of each of his new plays. Can’t 
you hear them at it even in those old days? ‘“ Of course, Mr. 
Shakespeare, we wouldn’t hesitate two minutes about ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ only Mr. Burbage doesn’t see himself 
as Bottom!” Or: ‘ Well, well, Mr. Shakespeare, we know 
your ‘As You Like It’ has money in it, but unfortunately 
Mr. Burbage doesn’t see Master Willie Hughes as Rosalind ! ” 
Mr. Browne is not that kind of manager. He does not complain 
of the dearth of good plays, though he has been known to say 
something at once genial and caustic about the dearth of good 
playgoers. In case anybody should think I am sounding too 
loud a note on the Browne trumpet, let me remind you that 
the plays put on by him have included ‘“ Othello,” “‘ Hamlet,” 
“ Journey’s End ” and “ Street Scene.”” Mr. Browne has chosen 
to inaugurate his tenancy of the Little Theatre and his season 
of good, more or less uncommercial plays with a revival of that 
very remarkable piece, “‘ The Unknown Warrior.” ‘This French 
play by M. Paul Raynal, which has been translated by Mr. 
Cecil Lewis, was first performed under the auspices of the Arts 
Theatre Club where it was at once seen to be an unusual work 
compelling the attention of every thinking man and woman in 
the community. ‘The play was first produced on February rst, 
1924, at the Comédie Francaise. It was then presented with 
very great success at the Svenska Teater of Stockholm. Sub- 
sequently it was performed in Vienne at the Renaissance Bihne, 
and under the title of ‘“‘ Das Grab des Unbekannten Soldaten ” 
in Berlin at the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm and the Volks- 
Biihne, since when it has been played with conspicuous success 
all over Germany. Now, if the theatre were conducted in this 
country on lines other than the happy-go-lucky, which it isn’t, 
and if there existed any State-aided theatre at which gre t but 
not necessarily popular plays could be produced at reasonable 
cost—then in these at present unlikely conditions there would 
be a certainty of plays like “‘ The Unknown Warrior ” being 
performed in our midst. But at present the facilities for pro- 
ducing masterpieces in the capital of our victorious country 
are limited to private enterprise, whereas defeated Germany 
bristles with the best plays of all the best minds in Europe, 
including those who were recently its enemies. Let me insist 
upon the fact that this French masterpiece has been played all 
over Germany and Austria, and that it was touch-and-go as 
to whether the general public of the capital of the British Empire 
should be given a chance of hearing it. First, the Arts Theatre 
stepped into the breach. Then Mr. José Levy, that admirable 
judge of a good play, happening to have the Little Theatre free 
for a fortnight, gave the public a chance to see this piece. It 
created a great sensation. It was then seen elsewhere, and now 
Mr. Browne has given us another chance of appraising the play 
at something like its proper value. 


Exception has been taken to the title of “ The Unknow 
Warrior.” Indeed, it is possible that if the piece were con- 
sidered materialistically rather than symbolically the objecti: 
might prove valid. No playwright, one would say, is entitk 
to identify the Unknown Warrior with circumstances oth 
than those common to all who gave their lives, certainly n 
with a state of affairs in which a soldier’s sweetheart falls « 
of love with an absent lover and is made up to by her love: 
father, who has taken her under his roof. Suck a pickle as th 
we feel and feel rightly, should not be foisted upon the Gr 
Dead. A state of affairs of this kind is and was highly exce 
tional, and to its presentation as a normal series of happenii 
exception may rightly be taken. But the play, one repeats, 
symbolical. A girl who falls out of love with her lover is sy 
bolical not of woman’s unexampled steadfastness, the ignori 
of which removes this play from the category of truth if not 
greatness, but of the weakness in constancy which found t 
War too long. The old man’s instinct for usurpation does 1 
mean that fathers normally fell in love with the betrothed 
their absent sons. What that usurpation is intended to sh: 
is the unexpected and slightly impudent recrudescence of : 
which, when youth had gone to the wars, had the home fic 
to itself. As a symbolic drama, as a play without title dedicat 
to the memory of the Unknown Warrior, the piece is magnifice: 
The offence which might be supposed to lie in it is removed 
the moment the curtain rises. Symbolical drama is like a hou 
of two storeys, the ground floor of which deals with the fa ¢ 
and the upper floor with the symbolical meaning. The mis- 
fortune about this medium is that its two halves seldom {it 
exactly. There is symbolism and to spare in “ The Unknown 
Warrior,” and though we may not agree that its ground-flov: 
truth is general, we must admit the existence of ground floors 
wherein such happenings as are depicted in this play may have 
actually taken place. As a materialist story it is probably fa: 
from normal truth. As a symbolist drama it makes almost 
miraculous reconciliation with observed individual instances 
Considered as a representation on a heroic scale of the spirit 
of man and the stress of war, ‘‘ The Unknown Warrior ”’ is an 
undeniable masterpiece. It is emphatically a piece to be seen 
by all those who will consent that upon occasion the theatre 
should cease to be entertainment and become discipline of the 
spirit. In the part of the Soldier Mr. Browne puts up a per- 
formance to which it is impossible to refuse the adjective 
“great”’; it is spirit and nothing but spirit. In this play, also, 
Miss Rosalinde Fuller perfectly controls her emotion, of which 
normally she shows too much, while the part of the Father ‘s 
well looked after by that sensitive player, Mr. Lawrence Hanray. 
In my view Armistice Day will always be the richer for a per- 
formance of this masterpiece. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





THE PLAYBILL 


New Arrivals. 


Ricuarp II.—The Old Vic. 
‘* A journeyman to grief.’”-—Bolingbroke in “‘ Richard II,” Act 
Scene 3. 

LiTTLE Tommy TucKER.—Daly’s. 
“Right noble is thy merit, well I wot.” —Bolingbroke, “Richara Ii 
Act V, Scene 5. 

Marry THE GIRL.— Aldwych. 


“To drive away the heavy thought of care.’—The Quee . 
“Richard II,” Act III, Scene 4. 


Tried Favourites. 


THe BREADWINNER.— Vaudeville. 
““ Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage.” 
—Norfolk in “ Richard II,” Act I, Scene 3. 


Leave It Tio PsmitrH.—Shaftesbury. 
“Things past redress are now with me past care.” 
—York in “ Richard II,” Act II, Scene 3. 
THE Love Race.—Gaiety. 
“Tt is a matter of small consequence, 
Which for some reasons I would not have seen.” 
—Aumerle in “‘ Richard II,” Act V, Scene i. 


BITTER SweEET.—J7is Majesty’s. 
“Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest Jast!”’ 
— Bolingbroke in “‘ Richard II,” Act I, Scene 3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BEASTS THAT BITE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sixr,—At this time of year, when cold-blooded 
mortals turn to, the tropics for warmth, it 
might not come amiss to warn newcomers 
of beasts that bite. 

Everyone at once thinks of mosquitoes. 
Some people are much more susceptible to 
their bites than others, but I, personally, 
think that the ubiquitous midge is much more 
of « pest than the mosquito ; but midges in 
the tropics are confined to a considerable 
alt'tude, and so they will not come much 
int. the ken of the ordinary traveller. That 
mcooquitoes can be kept in check in towns 
is proved by Colombo. This is the only 


to..n that I have visited in the tropics where 
m. quito curtains are unnecessary. So care- 
fi are they looked after that if they are 
re ted as having been seen, or felt, near a 
b ilow, the owner is visited by a sanitary 
ir ctor within a few hours, who ferrets 
ov. the possible breeding places. But once 
ye. are beyond the town limits they cannot 
be -ept in check. I have not much faith in 
p: entive oils, although citronella and others 
w. help to keep a few at a distance. A much 
be or precaution is to carry an old pillow-slip 
v you which can be slipped over the ankles 
w seated after dark, when they are at their 
w ot. ‘* Flit”’ is also invaluable for clearing 


in uiders from the inside of the mosquito 
cv ains and for killing beasts of all kinds in 
ra vay carriages. If you are bitten, there 


is othing so good as an immediate application 
of odine, which is now so easily carried in 
gl . tubes enclosed in a small metal cylinder. 


Next in the scale of size are ants, which 
ar’ unlikely to bother the casual traveller, 


if always remembers to keep his bedroom 
; 3 : : 

sli pers on his bed and never to put his bare 
fo. on the floor. Always look inside shoes 
be ore you put them on. Also you should 
ne -r bring tropical flowers into your recom, 


as “hey are favourite roosting places for ants. 

Ticks of all kinds are extremely common 
in che tropics. The most repulsive of all, 
the opalescent-looking soft tick, rarely attaches 
it to human beings, although it is common 
enough on dogs and horses. But there are 
others which are just as troublesome. The 
sm#li jungle tick is one of the worst, as he is 
small enough to be removed with difficulty, 
while the big bamboo tick clings like a vice. 
No tick should ever be pulled off, as its head 
may be left in your skin, with a nasty sore 
as a result. The hot end of a cigarette or 
tobacco juice will usually make them drop 
off, but if you are unfortunate to go through 
a tick-infested patch of jungle when shooting 
and you are badly attacked, it is better to go 
to somebody who is accustomed to them and 
ask his advice. In the same way leeches will 
always drop off on the application of the 
hot end of a cigarette or cigar. They also 
should never be pulled, as they cling so tightly 
that your skin will be lacerated if you pull 
too hard. It is always better for the stranger 
to wear breeches or trousers when shooting 
until he becomes acclimatised, for he may be 
poisoned by bites which would cause no 
inconvenience to a resident. 

Bees and wasps are more or less the same 
the world over, but 
beware of the jungle 
bee in the East. 
He is a warrior, and 
you should steer a 
wide course of any 
hanging nests that 
you may see. If 
they are disturbed, 
they will send out 
search parties in 
pursuit of the in- 
truder. 

Here are a few 
move short hints : 

Do not poke a 
fin-er at a lizard if 
yo. happen to get 
hir. cornered; he 
ha. very sharp teeth, 
an. will bite. 

If your  bed- 
frocn is on the 
grind floor, always 


centipede, hit it hard, and make quite certain 
it is dead. They are very tenacious of ‘life 
and every leg is poisonous. 

Do not be frightened of large spiders. 
Most of them are harmless, and they are all 
much more frightened of you than you are 
of them. Never go out efter dark without a 
light of some sort, except, of course, in a big 
town.—E.C. 


LORD SANKEY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—When writing about bachelor Lord 
Chancellors, I foolishly overlooked my friend 
and neighbour, Lord Haldane. I apologise 
for the error —RIDDELL. 


*“LE GRAND DUC.”’’ 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The great horned owl is known as an 
occasional visitor to Great Britain, but a few 





‘“ THE STARING OWL.”’ 


specimens are kept in the semi-domesticity 
associated with tame hawks. The illustration 
shows one which is kept by Mr. Millar, head 
keeper of the Liphook Game Farm. Her 
ladyship—she is a hen and laid two eggs this 
year—is a gocd three feet in height, and has 
taloned feet but little smaller than a man’s 
finger. In spite of her formidable appearance, 
she is docile and fond of her master. 

On the Continent these birds, known as 
““Grands Ducs,”’ are pegged out near the edge 
of a covert. The sight of a giant owl in day- 
light never fails to attract a crowd of birds 
large and small, who mob the _ benighted 
invader. In Austria this device is largely 
used for reducing the number of predatory 
winged vermin in the woodlands, and the 
Linnean name Bubo Bubo has become popular- 
ised as Uhu-Uhu. The call of the bird is 
not like that of the screech owl, but is a deep- 
toned boo-boo, not too disturbing considering 








k at the window 
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TREE MEALS ON THE WINDOW-SILL. 


the great size of the bird. Like the little owl, 
the great owl hunts by day as well as night, 
and it is a good thing for poultry farmers that 
it is almost unknown on this side of the 
Channel.—H. B. C. P. 


LEATHERS LONG OR SHORT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There have been many discussions in 
your paper, but I do not think the length 
of leathers has ever been discussed. Should 
they be worn long or short? that is the 
question, and it could be answered in the same 
way as the side-saddle v. astride was answered 
in the end: it is a matter of opinion. But, 
nevertheless, it has a great deal to do with 
the difference between good and bad riding. 
People who ride very short never have great 
control of their horses. For example, jockeys 
are jumped off at the slightest buck, while 
most of the good riders to hounds ride long. 
This sounds fairly conclusive, but it is really 
not at all. People with length between thigh 
and knee must ride long, otherwise most of 
their leg is on top of the saddle and their knee 
hardly touches the saddle, yet it is very difficult 
for people with short legs to ride long because 
it is rather uncomfortable, and it is a great 
question whether it is worth cultivating. 
This is for astride, but for side-saddle the 
bottom leg should never touch the pommel, 
and be fairly straight if possible, although, of 
course, the ladies of the Shires have theirs a 
bit exaggerated.—Bow-LEGs. 
BIRDS IN WINTERTIME. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I wonder how many of us think of the 
birds on a cold, frosty morning. What a 
lot of enjoyment can be got in return for a 
few scraps from the table. 

I know one gentleman, a lover of wild 
birds, who has a board fixed on the outside 
of his study window. On this he places 
various kinds of food, and his birds are regular 
customers. He rings a small bell every 
morning and the birds will flock to his window 
from all directions. There are blue tits, 
cole tits, marsh tits, blackcaps, bullfinches, 
thrushes, nuthatches, blackbirds, robins, missel- 
thrushes, starlings and various others. All 
the tit family are there practically the whole 
year round, and are fond of a piece of fat 
hung up. 

The accompanying photograph is one I 
took about midday, but the birds were rather 
nervous, as a blind was put up at the window 
to improve the photograph, and anything 
strange upsets them for a time. Anyway, this 
will give you a rough idea of the numbers and 
variety that will visit you. 

The misselthrush only comes in very 
cold weather, but he is very greedy and fights 
all the others. The only bird I have seen 
not afraid of him is the starling. 

The bullfinch has been a regular customer 
for the past three years, and he brings his 
wife with him. 

I have seen a thrush bring its four young 
ones to the window and feed them there, 
having found this an easy method of supply. 

The nuthatch is 
very fond of hemp- 
seed, but, unlike the 
bullfinch, he does 
not stay to eat it. 
Instead, he _ takes 
about three seeds at 
a time and flies to a 
tree near by, and he 
will continue this for 
hours. In a small 
open garden attached 
I have_ counted 
nearly thirty nests, 
and have seen three 
nests—two thrushes’ 
and a blackbird’s— 
all within a yard of 
each other. 

Birds seem to 
foretell any severe 
weather several days 
ahead. Always pre- 
vious to severe frost 
or snow you can 
notice they will 
flock round in large 
numbers and. will 
be anxious to eat as 
much as possible.— 


Cc. 5. Ms 




























































































































































A GRAND CONCEPTION. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Here is an East African native boy’s 
conception of a bicycle. He had never seen 
one, but from my description he put these 
bamboo canes together very creditably, using 
wild fruit to represent the wheels.—ALEXANDER 
WarRDLaw. 


A QUAINT LINCOLN CARVING. 
To THE EDiToR. 


S1ir,—Among a number of old houses in the 
east precincts of Lincoln Cathedral, distin- 
guished by various interesting architectural 
features, is Gravelly Place, which has a spacious 
doorway, now blocked up and fitted with a 
modern door. The width of the original 
entrance can be seen from the oak beam and 
carved heads which support it, the new door 
being in the centre of the old doorway and 
lintel. 

The two heads are dissimilar, and that 
onthe right of the entrance (given here) is 
the more interesting of the two. An oblong 
cavity in which the figure is placed throws 
into relief the beautiful profile of a young man 
wearing the square cap of an apprentice. 
The lintel rests upon his head and shoulders 
and one hand supports his head, while his 
left arm, with elbow bent, bears the weight 
of his body. 

The workmanship of this charming head 
is of great beauty, and on a visit to Lincoln 
last year we looked for a representation of 
it among the vast number of exquisite photo- 
graphs on sale locally of the carved stonework 
in and around Lincoln Cathedral, but were 
told that no picturezof this doorway was 





THE APPRENTICE’S HEAD. 


obtainable in the series, though it had often 
been considered by the photographer as a 
possible subject for a picture. To obtain a 
home-made one, we drew the car close to the 
kerb and, by standing up in it, were able 
to reach the required level for the camera.— 
M. T. POoLtit. 


ADDERS AND PEACOCKS. 
To THE EDITor. 

Sir,— It is interesting to note how few authentic 
instances there are of persons or animals having 
been stung by adders. I live in the midst of 
huge areas of primitive bog and moorland 
where adders abound, but, so far, I have never 
heard of a human being having been bitten 
by this poisonous snake. Dogs, I know of, 
have been bitten, and others have had narrow 
escapes when walking up grouse. <A _ goat 
last summer showed every symptom of a 
snake bite, and odd fatalities among milk 
cows have been attributed to snake bite. 

There is an appreciable diminution of 
snakes on the ‘‘ mosses” after severe heath 
fires in spring, but botanising on the boglands 
and along surrounding ditches loses much of 
its attraction when a constant look-out has 
to be kept for adders. The summer of 1928 
was notable for an unusual number of snakes, 
and that season they were seen quite near our 
house, and now, this year, we are apprehensive 
lest a snake haunts a lovely colony of Claytonia 
sibirica in the drive, for there are stealthy, 
snake-like movements whenever anyone ap- 
proaches the mass of pink flowers under the 
shrubs. 

Local history states that one farm near 
by, on the “ moss,”’ suffered so much, years 
ago, from snakes intruding into the house, 
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HIS IDEA OF A BICYCLE. 


that the constant anxiety unnerved the women 
of the household. Someone advised the 
importation of peacocks, and there was, as a 
result, a noticeable decrease in the snake 
population around the farm ever afterwards. 
To find adders curled up in odd corners of 
the house would be rather unpleasant as well 
as dangerous, but it is amazing how quickly 
people adapt themselves to the possibility of 
an adder appearing suddenly at some point 
“= in the hedgerows and fields 
bordering the mosses. 

The supposition that 
peacocks feed greedily on 
adders is sponsored by very 
ancient writers. Originally, 
peacocks were not used for 
food because they were held 
to be under the special pro- 
tection of Juno. Eventually 
the Romans introduced the 
bird on the menu, usually 
in the shape of sausages. 
The flesh of the peacock 
was noted for its toughness 
and sinewy condition, and a 
common superstition avowed 
that, after being dressed, 
the bird would not putrety 
in a twelvemonth—nay, one 
authority said, in __ thirty 
years. This immunity from 
putrefaction was attributed 
to the peacock’s preference 
for snakes as food. The 
Italians did not deem the 
peacock eatable unless its 
dressed carcass had been stuffed with nettles 
for several days, to soften the flesh; after- 
wards the bird had to be buried in sand and 
then hung “‘ with great Weightes at his heels 
for a fortnight.” A simpler method of rendering 
a peacock tender was to hang it in a fig tree 
overnight ; the toughest bird, by this means, 

waxed tender before morning.” 

It is difficult to extract reliable evidence 
regarding the speed at which an adder can 
travel. One old countryman, who has lived 
on the moss most of his life, asserts that he 
once saw an adder travel as fast as ¢ “‘ galloping 
dog”; whether the dog was chasing the adder 
or the adder chasing the 
dog, did not transpire, 
but it must have been 
a peculiar situation if 
an adder kept in the 
open long enough to 
compare its speed with 
that of the dog. At 
no time have I seen 
an adder travelling at 
any great speed. In 
early spring they may 
be found lying, in a 
semi-sluggish condition, 
basking in the sun. 
Even later on, when 
the sun is really hot 
and the snakes more 
agile, they may _ be 
found lying asleep 
gorged with food; but 
if an alert snake is 
found in the path it 
wriggles quickly away 
into cover and usually 
lies low until disturbed 
again.—S. S. 
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BREEDING SEASON OF THE 
YELLOW BUNTING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The song period of the yellow buntin 
(or yellowhammer of most people) was note: 
by Gilbert White as being from early Februar 
until the end of the third week of August, an 
he also stated, as regards this species an 
others, that “all birds that continue in fu! 
song till after midsummer appear to me 
breed more than once.”’ This theory as regar< 
the relation of the bird’s song and its breedir 
season has since been proved to be, in tl 
main, correct, although, as an exception, t} 
chiffchaff might be quoted, as it frequent 
keeps in full song until the beginning . 
August, yet only breeds once in the year. 

Most yellow buntings, however, probat 
rear two broods in the season, and odd pai 
may occasionally rear three broods. The floc 
of yellow buntings begin to break up in Januar 
and as early as mid-January, in mild weathe 
birds may be noticed roosting together 
pairs for the evenings. Nest-building, 
which the males often assist, begins from la 
March onwards, and first clutches of eggs c: 
be found from mid-April onwards, althou; 
laying in general is, perhaps, not comm 
before the end of April. Eggs or young c: 
then be found in any year until the end 
August, and exceptionally in September. 

Thus on September 17th, 1916, I found 
nest with two young, while on September 21: 
1923, a nest with one young about four da: 
old was found. This nestling would probab 
not leave the nest until the end of the mont! 
On August 29th, 1930, I found a nest wit 
four newly hatched young, and another ne: 
with three half-fledged young on Septen 
ber 6th, 1930. Neither of these broods woul:! 
be ready to leave the nest before mid-Septembe 
—R. H. Brown. 


TORTOISE RACING IN AMERICA. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—You may be amused to see these photo 
graphs of the latest form of racing in Americ: 
namely, tortoise or terrapin racing. The 
first picture shows the method of starting 
All the competitors are set down in a twenty 
five foot ring, with identifying numbers pasted 
on their backs. Then the ring is removed 
and the terrapins are left to shift for themselves 
and set out on their journeys. A hundred-foot 
circle is marked out from the centre of the 
ring, and the first terrapin to reach it, going 
in any direction agreeabl2 to it, is declared the 
winner. These photographs were taken 
St. Louis, where there were about five thousand 
starters for the first Terrapin Derby.—D. C 





THE START OF THE TERRAPIN DERBY. 





FIND THE WINNER AND THE WINNING-POST. 
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FEATURES OF THE BIG BLOODSTOCK SALES 


HE flat-racing season of 1930 ends to-day with the 

Aga Khan as the chief winning owner, Lord Derby as 

the principal breeder of winners, H. S. Persse and R. C. 

Dawson in close company as the most successful trainers, 

with F. Fox having deposed Gordon Richards from the 
position of champion jockey, with Son in Law (an unusually 
old iorse for the distinction) at the head of the winning sires 
list, and the Aga Khan’s Rustom Pasha as the biggest individual 
winner—£13,933. 

Simultaneously with the end of another season, thoughts 
are turned to the great sale of bloodstock to be held at Newmarket 
the week after next. Always it brings about a big dispersal, 
but his year it is going to be bigger than ever, even although 
Messrs. Tattersall had to close entries for it some time ago. Could 
the: have remained open it is quite certain the catalogue would 
be x». ry much heavier than it is. For it is general knowledge that 
so any people are reducing or even going out of ownership 
anc >reeding altogether. 

t is, indeed, significant that this should be the case during 
the econd year’s operations of the Totalisator, which was intro- 
duc i and legalised with promises of the immense benefits to be 
bes wed on racing and breeding generally. ‘That such benefits 
are ighly speculative at this moment is due to the unexpectedly 
hig cost of establishing the Tote on many of our racecourses 
and he slow rate of progress. ‘This is not the time to criticise. 
Cor derations of fairness compel one to wait, say, another year 
bef. = examining the situation. The measure of success or of 
con arative failure should be apparent then. 

he reasons for the big catalogue at the forthcoming sales 
are :ally not concerned with the Tote at all. They are more 
wor. .-wide, and specially due to the immediate pressure of taxa- 
tion nd the severe shortage of money with which to carry on what 
mus’ cither be a luxury business of breeding and owning thorough- 
bree or else an industry which is highly speculative at this 
junc ire. Lord Derby made his announcement of proposed 
ecor mies just before the Doncaster yearling sales. It was part 
of h . proposals that he would draft mares from his stud to be 
sold it these Newmarket sales. 

change of policy was made through the Ascot Gold Cup 
win: r, Bosworth, breaking down and having to be sent to the 
stud « year earlier than had been budgeted for. That compelled 
the tention of certain mares which it had been proposed to 
drafi. Lord Derby, however, tells me that he will certainly 
disp: se of a considerable draft a year hence, and doubtless it 
will include some mares in foal to Bosworth. That horse is 
by Son in Law, and big hopes are entertained of him. So far, 
certanly, no son of Son in Law has been able to compete with 
the father for the highest stud honours. There is, therefore, a 
big opportunity awaiting Bosworth, and certainly no individual 
breeder more has better chances than Lord Derby of ‘‘ making ”’ 
a horse on going to the stud. 

FROM WELL-KNOWN STUDS. 

It may not be without interest if I take a quick glance at 
certain features of the big catalogue. For instance, on the first 
day there will be offered a draft of mares from the Compton Park 
Stud. This, I take it, is the very extensive stud which has been 
created by Sir Alec Black on the Cheveley Park estate near New- 
market. It covers an unusually big acreage ; I am toid everything 
has been done on the very best lines ; and we know of the immense 
sums he has invested in mares of repute, and how much use has 
been made of the high-priced sires of the day. 

Compton Stud mares coming up for sale include Hasta, 
by Spearmint ; Sun Worship, by Sundridge ; Alope, by Gallinule ; 
and Artoy, by Argos. Sun Worship and Alope are old, especially 
the latter, who was foaled as far back as 1909. A Gallinule 
mare would naturally be very old to-day. Alope used to belong 
to Sir Abe Bailey, who bred his Ascot Gold Cup winner, Foxlaw, 
from her. Sun Worship we know as the dam of Solario, one of 
the two 500-guinea fee stallions at the stud to-day. 

_Mr. S. W. Beer and the trustees of the late Lord Jersey are 
selling mares on the opening day. The next day, Tuesday, 
mares, foals and horses in training are being offered on behalf 
of Sir Abe Bailey, ‘‘ who sells annually.”” Why, it seems only 
the other day that he sold off “‘ lock, stock and barrel,”’ the whole 
realising a wonderful total. From that moment, so to say, the 
botto 1 proceeded to fall out of the bloodstock market. Certainly 
Sir Abe, with his characteristic intuition, found the psychological 
mom: nt for clearing out. Hardly had he done so than he began 
the b:.siness of building up another collection, which is, apparently, 
being dispersed now. What he gets now by way of an aggregate 
will « ford a startling contrast. I make out that he is selling nine 
mare:, three foals, and a dozen horses in training. 

. ir. J. B. Joel appears to be selling very few, which means 
that | c is content to carry on with what will still be a large number 
ath’ Childwickbury Stud. He appears to have made much 
use «. the sire Oojah. General Sir Bruce Hamilton is drafting 
two ams of winners, and Mr. Michalinos is reducing his stud 
at Je ‘ngton in East Sussex. Lord St. Davids is having a fairly 
vig s ie. It is only two or three years ago that he was a buyer. 
Here ie is disposing of eleven brood mares, all believed to be in 
toal 1» well known horses, and seven foals. 

: r Alfred Butt was one of those who announced retirement 
from -acing and breeding. Thus we have him offering his few 





breeding lots and certain horses in training, though not including 
Lord Bill, Lord Marcus and Whoopee. Athford, a big winner 
and own brother to the Derby winner, Trigo, comes up on the 
second day, and one can imagine in the event of Trigo being 
a success that there would be a demand for the services of 
Athford. 

Mr. S. B. Joel is making a big weed-out, which is hardly 
surprising bearing in mind the disastrous season he has just 
experienced. Nine mares, some foals and a few more horses 
in training are catalogued. Sir George Bullough is reducing 
to the extent of several mares and foals. Major Courtauld may 
be doing some judicious drafting, probably to make room for 
one or two newcomers out of training. A private stud maintained 
by one who races is apt to grow beyond bounds unless the owner 
hardens his heart in any circumstances and makes up his mind 
not to exceed certain limits. 

The Compton Stud has also a conspicuous place in Tuesday’s 
catalogue. This time no fewer than sixteen mares are scheduled 
for sale. I notice one of them is Tetrabbazia, for whom Sir Alec 
Black gave a very big sum when she was sold after the late Lord 
Manton’s death. It is surely surprising that this mare should 
be coming up for sale, for she is the dam of the St. Leger winner, 
Singapore, she is only rising thirteen years old, and she is under- 
stood to be in foal to Solario. If she be really in foal to that 
horse, she should, of course, make a lot of money once more. 


LE PHARE AND LE VOLEUR. 

Sir Charles Pulley is a seller on the second day, and then 
comes a specially heavy day’s work for the auctioneers on the 
Wednesday. Here well known vendors are Mr. A. R. Cox 
(owner of the sire Gay Crusader), Mr. W. M. Singer, Mr. Donald 
Fraser from his Tickford Park Stud at Newport Pagnell, Mr. 
J. A. Dewar (who is drafting several well known dams of winners), 
Sir William Cooke, Lord D’Abernon, Lady James Douglas, 
the Aga Khan, Lord Derby (horses in training), Lord Astor, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen, Mr. A. de Rothschild, 
and on this day a draft of foals from the big population of the 
Compton Park Stud. 

The Aga Khan is seeking buyers for several well known horses 
in training, including Le Phare, winner of the Stewards’ Cup 
this year ; Le Voleur, winner of the Newbury Autumn Handicap 
recently ; and several that will not bring a deal of money but 
must go to make way for the yearlings which have already passed 
into training at Whatcombe. 

Lord Derby is carrying out his intention to reduce the size 
of his racing stable at Newmarket, though, while sixteen horses 
are being drafted, allowance must be made for the yearlings 
which have gone into training. On the other hand, certain of 
the fillies, in particular Fair Isle, have passed on to the stud. 
The horses in training for sale include Richborough, Sargasso, 
Fiesole and Pot Pourri. Their doings on the racecourse can 
be ascertained from the book of form. 

On the fourth day I note that Mr. and Mrs. George 
Drummond are having a considerable clear out of horses in 
training in particular. Lord Glanely is probably the principal 
seller at this stage. He is offering Sky Rocket and Navigator 
as sires and as many as twenty-two mares, a number of them 
with foals. Colonel and Mrs. Sofer Whitburn are seeking buyers 
for horses in training, including the smart two year olds Clove 


Hitch and Ladies Chain. 
LORD BEAVERBROOK’S MARES. 


I hope it is not an indication that Lord Beaverbrook intends 
going out of breeding altogether, following what he has done in 
racing, when he drafts as many as sixteen brood mares. This 
must make a big hole in any privately owned stud, and I imagine 
he is retaining only very few. For some of the mares now being 
offered Lord Beaverbrook gave a lot of money at a time when 
the bloodstock market was at its peak. They are in foal now 
to high-class sires for the most part, and if there be any money 
about at all they should make fair prices considering the times. 

Lord Woolavington is drafting only four mares, and Mrs 
Chester Beatty is reducing her Calehill Park Stud to the extent 
of eight mares. Friday is the last day of the long sales, and then 
we find Mr. A. Falcon of the Brook Stud, Cheveley, making 
considerable reductions both of breeding stock and horses in 
training. A five year old race mare that ought to fetch a nice 
price is Rock Forrard, by Rock Flint—Hark Forrard. Her 
name catches my eye towards the end of the catalogue because 
last week at Leicester she gave another instance of how some 
horses can show astonishing improvement late in life when most 
others are training off. It is probably the reason why she has 
always been under-estimated. "Thus when she wen the Leicester- 
shire Handicap last week she was meeting Mr. Cazalet’s Paradine 
on 19lb. worse terms compared with an occasion at Birmingham 
when she beat the second for the Two Thousand Guineas in a 
handicap. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that should 
turn the tables, but it did not. Rock Forrard won decisively 
again, and is now coming up for sale. 

Another winner, by the way, at Leicester bore what I modestly 
describe as the excellent name of Philippos. I trust he will 
proceed to bigger things as a three year old and make me even 
more conscious of the tribute I know his owner, Mr. H. F. 
Clayton, wished to pay to the writer of these notes. | PHILIPPOs. 







































































































THE ESTATE MARKET 


EXTRAORDINARY ACTIVITY 


near White Rocks, near Sevenoaks, for 
with 4 acres by Messrs. Stuart Hepburn ; 
It was re-erected with material taken f 
genuine Tudor cottages, massive oak bea: 
floors and doors, ingle-nook fireplaces, 
and mellowed tiled roof and diamond-pa 


T is in no way an exaggeration to say that 
the estate market, which has maintained 
a satisfactory tone throughout months 
that have seen too many other avenues 
of business quiet and dull, has in the 
last few days been marked by revived 
energy in buying and selling. own sites and 
other properties have been dealt with, some 
of them in the fashionable residential areas, 
and many others in the purely commercial 
centres of inner London ; and Scottish estates, 
one of them Durris of 16,000 acres, have 
changed hands, and yet, despite their extent 
and the value of the sporting rights, they take 
a secondary place in comparison with such a 
transaction as the sale of the vast outlying lands 
of Gorhambury, the Hertfordshire domain of 
Lord Verulam, and the sale of 5,500 acres of 
Lord Londonderry’s Welsh land to his tenants. 
Very much more than a million sterling 
is involved in the acquisition by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company of the sites in 
Berkeley Square and Bruton Street. In itself 
that announcement, as the sequel to the news 
in Country LIFE a week ago, that the 54oft. 
ot frontage had been privately sold on the eve 
of the auction, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Wilson and Co., would be 
of general interest; but, here again, there is 
something that eclipses that fact, to wit, that 
the Company has been able, through the 
negotiations conducted by Sir Howard Frank, 
Bt., with Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd, 
who act for the Samuel Estates, to arrange to 
acquire the freehold interests. The vendors 
have stipulated that the elevation of the 
new hotel in Berkeley Square shall ke 
approved by Lord Bearsted and the Samuel 
Estates, and that, failing agreement on the 
character of the elevation, the matter shall be 
decided by the President for the time being 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
That is the effect of the arrangement regarding 
the decision to part with the fee simple of 
property in the Square. The arrangements 
were professionally handled by Sir Howard 
Frank, and important participants in the 
transactions were Town Investments, Limited, 
whose representative was Mr. A. Maitland 
Kisch. 


GORHAMBURY: 4,923 ACRES SOLD. 


LORD VERULAM has sold to the Govern- 

ment the major portion of Gorhambury. The 
formal and entirely too modest announcement 
is as follows: ‘‘ The outlying portions of the 
Gorhambury Estate, St. Albans, extending to 
4,923 acres, have been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands. Lord Verulam has retained the 
mansion house of Gorhambury, the park, Prae 
Wood and Mayne’s Farm, together about 
1,237 acres.” 

Gorhambury adjoins the Roman city of 
Verulamium, and extends along Watling Street 
from the beautiful border of St. Albans to 
Redbourn. On September 27th we remarked : 
“There are many aspects of the estate which 
we have dwelt upon and could enlarge upon 
now, but there is one that deserves the con- 
sideration of the authorities, the practicability 
of saving so extensive and unsurpassed a tract 
so close to London in its entirety for application 
to a variety of public uses. 

LEES COURT TO BE LET. 
"THE EARL SONDES has instructed Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to let Lees 
Court, near Faversham. ‘The modern mansion 
is a replica of the previous one designed by 
Inigo Jones in 1651. The shooting over 
g,000 acres will be included in a tenancy. 
The grounds are richly wooded. 

Thanet property, Chapel Hill House, near 
Margate, the property of the late Mr. William 
Leach Lewis, is to be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, 2 Georgian residence and 
nearly 6 acres. 

The late Adele, Lady Meyer’s executors 
have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer the Village Hall, Newport, 
Essex, originally part of Shortgrove, and 
retained when that estate was sold in 1923. 

An eighteenth century English bracket 
clock (John and Miles Brockbank, London), 
in arched tortoiseshell case of French style, 
rgsins. high, realised £126 at Wingfield House, 
Trowbridge; a painting—peacocks, poultry 
and birds in flight near a lake—by M. de 
Hondecoeter, 60 guineas; men-o’-war and 
shipping at anchor in a bay, by P. Monamy, 
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55 guineas; village scene with peasants 
merry making, by J. C. Droogsloot, 1650, 
50 guineas. 

The Deeside estate of Durris has been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
Durris, near Banchory, includes six and a half 
miles of salmon fishing in the Dee, and a 
grouse moor yielding from 500 to 1,000 brace 
of grouse. In the sale are fifty-two farms, 
which, with small holdings and cottages, yield 
£6,500 per annum ; and a feature of the estate 
is the heavily timbered woodland. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel S. M. Castle’s 
executors have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to sell the old English furniture at 
Brisley Rise, Willesborough, near Ashford, on 
November 27th: a Wilham «nd Mary chest, 
three Queen Anne dressers, a William and 
Mary oak dresser, a set of eight small and 
two arm early ladder-back chairs, a Jacobean 
carved oak Court cupboard, a Queen Anne 
walnut chest, and Chippendale chairs, forty 
Persian and other Oriental rugs, a small collec- 
tion of old Brighton prints, small oil paintings, 
books on old furniture, china, pottery, glass, 
old English Delft plates and dishes, and a 
Clyno saloon car. The seventeenth century 
residence and 3 acres will be offered just before 
the furniture. 


LORD LONDONDERRY’S 
SALES. 
LORD LONDONDERRY has sold a lot 
of his Welsh land, having instructed 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. to dispose 
of Plas Machynlleth, on the Montgomery and 
Merioneth border. The estate of 10,000 acres 
includes fifty-two farms, comprising a pedigree 
sheep farm and Jacobean residence, and one 
rod on the Dovey, numerous farms with rich 
grazing and dairying land in the Dovey Valley, 
and sheep farms en the hills ; residences and 
cottages, shops in Machynlleth, small holdings, 
sites and woodlands, in all 250 lots; the Lake 
of Glanmerin, and over three miles of fishing 
in tributaries of the Dovey, one of the finest 
salmon and sea trout rivers, and the residence 
dating from Jacokean times known as Plas 
Dolguog. Over thirty-four farms, having a 
total acreage of about 5,500 acres, have been 
sold to the tenants, and the majority of the 
shops, houses and cottages, in and on the 
outskirts of Machynlleth. 

The Duke of Montrose has sold an estate, 
4,000 acres, at Corriegrennan, near Aberfoyle. 
Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele effected this 
sale, also that of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, a hotel 
mentioned by Sir Welter Scott in Rob Roy, the 
starting point of the Trossachs coaching tour. 
Captain Cameron, the tenant, is the purchaser 
of the hotel. 


STANSTEAD BURY, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
"THE lack of good building stone in Hertford- 


shire has been one of the main causes 
for the comparatively rare survival of any 
domestic buildings of, say, the fourteenth 
century and _ thereabouts. Timbering has 
stood the flight of centuries better than most 
of the other material, and wherever we find 
something with architectural pretensions, as 
in the lower part of the old and _ beautiful 
manor house of Stanstead Bury—albeit it now 
consists of little more than some well wrought 
niches—we may justly infer that it was origin- 
ally a house of importance. It is regrettable 
from some standpoints that cement has been so 
much used on such ancient houses. It is to 
be let by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., as 
already announced in COUNTRY LIFE. 

The Round House, Havering-atte-Bower, 
to be let by Messrs. Kemsleys, is said to have 
been built a hundred years ago by a retired 
tea merchant in the shape of a tea caddy. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins have sold for 
occupation Redenham House estate, near 
Andover, over 600 acres, chiefly grass and 
including nearly 200 acres of woodlands, model 
home farm, range of ten modern horse boxes 
and ten cottages. The Georgian residence 
contains about twenty bedrooms, in a 
heavily timbered park of 100 acres. The estate 
affords excellent shooting, additicnal land being 
rented, and 800 pheasants were shot in 1927. 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, who acted 
for the purchaser of this estate, have sold 
Leigh Bridge Farm, Headcorn, 30 acres. 
yz A half-timbered house, nearly 6ooft. up 
on the Ridge by Knole Park and Fawke Com- 
mon, enjoying views embracing the Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex borders, is Tudor House, 
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South Hill Farm, Eastcote, near Pin 
one of the oldest houses in the neighbourh 
has been sold by Messrs. George Trol! 
and Sons, who have disposed of the Paddin; 
lease of No. 22, Hyde Park Street. 

No. 16, Chester Terrace, Regent’s | 
which was to have been included in Me 
George Trollope and Sons’ auction at 
Mart on Wednesday, has been sold priva 


FQ. 


introduced a purchaser. 
Kencott House, near Lechlade, has 
sold by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, 


Se 
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At the auction by Messrs. Fox and 5 
of the contents of Forest House, Bournemo 
under instructions from the executors of 
late Dowager Lady Smiley, a total of ne 
£10,000 was realised. 
cabinet 38ins. wide, with fitted drawer, rea! 
£300; a seventeenth century oak table \ 
falling leaves, on eight spiral legs, £145 
William and Mary grandfather clock, £1 
a set of Chippendale dining chairs (six and | 
elbow), £710; and eight coloured engravir 
by W. Ward, J. Young, J. R. Smith and ot! 


A Sheraton harev 





RUDDINGTON HALL, near Notting! 

go acres, and a house and 70 acres 
the Devon coast, Sheplegh Court, have ! 
disposed of by Messrs. Constable and Mat 
who are to sell Sutton Court, near Lud! 
a fifteenth century house finely panelled, anc 
a good deal of fertile land around it 





Sutton Court for centuries. 
Colonel the Hon. G. 
Arundell intends to sell 3,152 acres of Serlby. 
with six miles of frontage to the Great North 
The auction at Retford 
ber 4th will te by Messrs. Henry Sper 
The estate was bought by |: 
The Hall, which is 
in the coming sale, was depicted in an engrav'r 
Radclyffe from a sketch 
Earthworks of great size, attribi 
to the Danes or Mercians, are on the estate. 
Messrs. Mosely, Card and Co. have : 
Waystrode, Cowden, a fifteenth century ho 
and 58 acres, in conjunction with Me: 
a Merstham freehold 


Monckton in 1722. 


in 1830 by W. 


Clark and King ; 


Os » 


Retchworth, the latter with Messrs. Ma 
On behalf of clients, Me 
Mosely, Card and Co. have purchased F 

Mary, an old |! 
timbered residence ; and The Cottage, Rei: 
Messrs. Holdsworth and Knight acting 
the vendors of the latter. 


A. 


R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES has g: 
five guineas towards the £2,000 needed 
the provision of a playing field for St. Pe 
Hall, which opened in October, 1929, with 
undergraduates. 
Eynsham Road have been provisionally 
to the promoters of the scheme, at the \ 
reasonable rice of £1,200—the land 
within two miles of Carfax. 
equipment will cost some hundreds of pou: 
and Heads of Houses and others are appea 
for £2,0c0 to complete the project. St. Pet 
Hall was founded by the late Bishop Chav: 
Messrs. Giddys (Maidenhead) on 5S: 
day offered Thurle Grange estate, Strea 
550 acres, including the house, a model 1 
of 312 acres, Goring and Streatley Golf L:: 
and numerous small residences and cou 
cottages, with building land and plantat' 
The property known as Arvon, Boyne 
Maidenhead, was sold by them prior to 
auction; also Hartwells, Pinkneys Greer 
conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and 5« 


sized residence ; Lavender Cottage, Brackn 
Clonlaragh, Cookham ; and Wardour Lo: 
Sunningdale, a house near the golf course. — 


recently disposed of Crouchams, Strood G 
Firenzi, Storrington ; 
Lady Place, Storrington, with the furnish: 
and 8 acres at Brooks Green. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE MODERN FLAT 
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A LOW TABLE, ARMCHAIR AND SECTIONAL BOOKSHELVES IN OAK. 


Gordon 


a HERE are two exhibitions open this month which refiect 
contemporary interest in the designing and furnishing 
of the modern flat. At the amusing Bacheloc-Girls’ 
Exhibition, which Lady Astor opened last week at the 
Horticultural Hall, there is to be seen an “ electric ”’ 

fla', designed to occupy a minimum of space and at the same time 

to nclude every kind of modern comfort and labour-saving device. 

Next Monday, too, there is to be opened an exhibition of furniture 

specially designed for the modern flat which affords an oppor- 

tunity of viewing the evolution of furniture for this particular 
kind of dwelling. 

The city of the future seems destined to consist almost 
exclusively of offices, places of amusement, restaurants and flats. 
As land grows dearer, so the city grows taller, and more people 
must share the same roof. The Englishman has never taken 
very readily to the flat. It is by no means his ideal. He likes 
his own front door and his own back garden, and I for one think 
it an excellent instinct Unfortunately for the Englishman and 
his individualist philo-~ 
sophy, domestic service 
is no longer considered 
a sensible or inevitable 
occupation, and every 
year more and more 
families are prepared b 
to sacrifice their indi- 
viduality for the sake 
of the communal 
amenities of life. 
Hence those vast piles 
of flats which seem 
to have grown over- 
night every time we 
drive through west or 
north-west London. 

To the architect of 
these flats every square 
foot of space is of 
great significance. If 
he wastes one square 
foo: in one flat, he is 
probably wasting 500 
squire feet in the 
wh le building. The 
syn licate for whom he 
is .vorking wants to 
hay: as many flats to 
let $s is physically pos- 
sib », and, except in the 
lux iry flats which pre- 
ten to be mansions, 
Spe e is very tight in- 
de i. The occupants 
Sor etimes bring their 
olc. furniture and have 
to : .ake it fit in as best 
the - can, but it is more 


“ 





A MAN’S DRESSING-—CHEST IN OAK, WITH EBONY HANDLES. 
Michael Dawn. From ‘‘Modern English Furniture.” 


Russell, Ltd. 


common now for the younger generation to furnish from the 
start. It must be admitted that the furniture manufacturers 
and stores have not hitherto shown themselves very helpful. I 
think this is mostly because furniture design has been so obsessed 
with the reproduction of classical designs that it has never had the 
chance of dealing with the problem squarely. It is a problem 
which is much more akin to that of the cabin in a liner or pullman 
inatrain. And while the principles of construction may remain 
unaltered, the objective of design has been revolutionised. 

One can fairly demand of flat furniture that every piece 
should serve to the fullest possible extent its ordinary purpose. 
To this extent we must bow to functionalism. Thus, a writing 
table or bureau must give a maximum of elbow space and drawer 
accommodation, while taking up a minimum of floor and wall 
space. ‘That should go without saying, yet a casual scrutiny 
of much contemporary furniture will show that these conditions 
have not been realised. The same applies even more cogently 
to the armchair, which, being a central and movable piece, 
occupies still more 
available room. I feel 
that both architects and 
furniture makers have 
much to learn from 
motor car and motor 
coach equipment, and 
if space limitation had 
been half as urgent 
they would have shown 
more ingenuity than 
they have done. The 
stream line as such is 
clearly not applicable 
to furniture, but 
rounded corner, flush 
edge and sunken 
handle are obvious 
desirabilia. 

Another important 
feature of the future 
flat will be dual pur- 
pose furniture. The 
great designers of the 
past have flirted with 
the idea, rather to 
exercise their ingenuity 
than for economic 
reasons. The library 
steps-cum-chair, the 
nest of tables and other 
examples will be found 
in reference volumes 
and museums, but for 
the modern flat few 
designers have gone 
further than the divan- 
bed, admittedly the 
most necessary of all. 
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In the housing exhibition 
at Stockholm—which was 
illustrated recently in 
these pages—there were 
several flats where com- 
bination furniture was to 
be seen, and the smaller 
rooms were nearly always 
occasional bedrooms as 
well as occasional studies. 
A bed in tiers was one 
ingenious invention, and 
very suitable for children 
of a not too tender age. 

I have not referred 
as yet to another ten- 
dency which is making 
itself felt: the elimina- 
tion of movable furni- 
ture altogether. ‘This 
is very evident in the 
Bachelor Girl’s flat, 
where many useful fit- 
ments are provided, 
taking the place of separ- 
ate pieces of furniture. 
Undoubtedly in the tene- 
ment house and _ very 
small flat this is the right 
solution. Bedrooms will 
be cabins and _living- 
rooms saloons. An ex- 
ample, though on a less 
humble scale, which [| 
recall is a room having 
a D-shaped dinner table 
with a fixed seat. It faces 
a sideboard fitment— 
both designed expressly 
to save space. 

This tendency to- 
wards permanent fit- 
ments, however, is less 
likely to affect the large 
and medium-sized flat. 
and runs strongly counter 
to the Englishman’s love 
of surrounding himself 


with his own goods and chattels. 
facturers, I hope this instinct will die hard, and it will certainly live 
the longer if our designers will meet the need for elimination 


half way. 


I have already said that they have given the small flat little atten- 
tion hitherto. Of the modern school of designers one group has 
made furniture mostly for owners of country or large suburban _ ship. 
houses where space was to spare. 
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A COMBINATION ROOM AT THE SWEDISH EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ARTS, 
WITH FURNITURE SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR IT. 
A living-room and dining-room occupy the ground floor, and above are two bedrooms, 
one of which has a gallery extension over the living-room. 


For the sake of furniture manu- 


for the manor house, is a little out of place in town. 
will have an opportunity up to Christmas of seeing 4 ho\ 
successfully he has solved the problem he has set himself. ; W 
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dentally, has been mor 
influenced by,Continent 
fashions) has had f 
patrons the well-to- <: 
owners of large flats o 
converted mansions 
There, again, novelty « 
beauty of form was th 
consideration rather tha 
economy of space. ‘Tl 
time has come, howeve 
when a much wide 
public is looking fi 
functional, yet seem! 
furniture, suitable to t! 
small flat. Continent 
designers have throw 
themselves enthi 
siastically into this ne 
field. Of our designe 
Mr,. Chermayeff h 
shown himself, perhay 
most sensible to ti 
atmosphere of the fi: 
and the lines of his furn 
ture and the general to: 
of his décor suggest 
once the refinements ai 
requirements of o1 
somewhat mechanis« 
age. He has not yet, 
far as I know, tackled t 
really small flat, but I « 
not doubt he will be equ 
to it. And now M 
Gordon Russell, who 
furniture has hither: 
been constructed most 
for the country hous 
has entered the field 
boldly and from a dis- 
tinctly English — stand- 
point. Certainly his fur 
niture of late has shown 
decidedly more elegan: 
in construction and less 
of that country solidit 
which, excellent as it 


Readers 


can at least be sure that the Exhibition of Furniture for th 


The other group (which, inci- furniture design. 


Modern Flat—at No. 28, Wigmore Street—will contain interest 
ing experiments as well as bearing the mark of first-rate craftsman 
It should mark another stage in the evolution of moder: 


NoEL CARRINGTON. 





BEDROOM IN A MODERN FLAT IN PARIS. 


This room with its plain walls and flush-faced doors, is furnished entirely with modern pieces, the bed being a divan which serves a dual purpose, for 
day-time and night-time use. 


(From ** Modern French Decorative Art.” The Architectural Press.) 
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THE GARDEN 





WINTER-FLOWERING HEATHS 


F probably no race of hardy shrubby plants other 
than the heath family can it be said that we have 
representatives in flower during practically every 
month of the year. Recent years have found the 
heaths gaining in favour as their merits become better 
known and where a lime-free soil permits of their cultivation, 
put even yet there is ample room for their extension in gardens, 
ind more particularly for two of the species which reach their 
‘ull glory in the winter months, and which, for some peculiar 
‘eason, are tolerant of limy conditions and can be introduced 
vithout fear of their failure to a chalky soil where other members 
f the family are taboo. For the most part the plants are simple 
n their wants, and most will grow well and flower generously 
in a thoroughly drained and moderately warm soil that is lime- 
free and contains a fair proportion of humus in the form of leaf 
mould or peat moss litter, and where they are not allowed to 
suffer from lack of moisture during the summer. In dry periods, 
a surface mulch of littery manure will benefit some of the taller 
growers, but even this will not be necessary if they are under- 
lanted with the spreading, mat-forming winter flowerers like 
;. darleyensis and E. carnea. An open and sunny situation 
uits the plants best, and if they 
an be associated with other r oe . 
lants like double gorse, species . wat 
nd varieties of cytisus, the late- 
owering Spanish broom, Spar- 
um junceum, junipers, and pines 
nd birches, a most attractive and 
iatural plant association will have 
been achieved which will never 
be without flower over the greater 
art of the year. Early winter 
; the most favoured season for 
lanting, and where the planting 
f the winter-flowering species 
s contemplated this year the 
plants should be set without 
lelay, leaving the late spring, 
immer and autumn flowering 
<inds till later. When planting 
it is essential to avoid formality 
and to set the plants in good- 
ized, irregularly shaped masses 
that will be telling in their effect 
ind which, in later years, will 
mvey the impression of a natural 
piece of moorland, free and un- 
ammelled in growth. To set 
jlated plants here and there, 
to plant in small groups of 
7o or three is not only to spoil 
e effect that can be easily 
stained by greater generosity, 
it is definitely antagonistic to 
1e natural behaviour of heaths, 
hich, more than any other of 
car shrubs, are of gregarious 
l abit. They are essentially shrubs 
tor drift or mass planting, and 
the individuals at planting 
me are set from gins. to 2ft. 
cr 3ft. apart, depending on their 





BROAD DRIFTS OF ERICA CARNEA UNDER THE PINES. 


habit and ultimate growth, they will eventually grow together 
to form bold flowering colonies of striking beauty. 

The best of the strictly winter heaths is the charming Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, known also as darleyensis, after its place 
of origin, and why this heath does not find a place in every garden 
it is difficult to understand, for it is a first-rate shrub, perfectly 
hardy, and remarkably beautiful through late autumn and winter, 
as all who care to visit Kew will see from the large beds filled 
with this species, which provide a valuable object lesson to every 
gardener in winter colour effects. Although in its young stages 
it is scarcely distinguishable from E. carnea, older plants reveal 
the differences which have led to its separation and renaming 
from both E. mediterranea and E. carnea. It is much stronger 
in growth than E. carnea, reaching about eighteen inches or 
over, but remaining bushy and spreading, and making a neat 
tuft of green branching stems that from late November until 
April or May are smothered with bright rose pink bells. Although 
in certain positions out in the open it will reach its full stature, 
more often than not it forms a dense mat from 6ins. to 12ins. high. 
Its chief value lies not only in its vigorous and taller growth, but 
also in its earlier flowering, for its bells appear at least three 

or four weeks ahead of E. carnea, 


a ee which generally begins about mid 
, > ? bs 


December and reaches its zenith 
by early February. 

There are few more valuable 
or more charming dwarf shrubs 
than Erica carnea, and since, like 
its close relation, it does not object 
to lime, it should be sure of a 
place in most shrub _ borders, 
where it will provide a front 
line of welcome colour during 
the first months of the year. 
It has not the same _ upright 
growth of E. darleyensis, but 
remains of close, tufted and semi- 
prostrate habit, seldom reaching 
more than six inches in height, 
and its cushiony tufts of green 
are transformed in January into 
mats of rich rose crimson with 
a profusion of tiny bells. The 
species has proved variable under 
cultivation and amenable to treat- 
ment, with the result that there 
are now many admirable varieties 
which are distinct improvements 
on the type. Among the more 
outstanding are E. c. Vivellii, 
with brilliant carmine red blos- 
soms; King George, of a fine 
dark red, which is particularly 
pleasing ; Winter Beauty, of a 
bright rose pink; Queen Mary, 
also of a rich pink; and E. c. 
rubra, probably the darkest of 
the reds. There is a_ white 
variety of the type called E. c. alba, 
but the flowers are of rather a dirty 
white, and this has been super- 
seded by two varieties which are 
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a distinct advance, one E. c. Cecilia M. Beale and a newcomer 
this year, called Springwood. It is worth adding a few of these 
varieties to a coliection, as not only do they provide variation 
in flower colour, but give a longer succession of bloom, as they 
ary by a week or two in their flowering times. 

Of the other heaths for winter and early spring blossom, 
the tall white-flowered Portuguese heath, E. lusitanica, is an 
elegant and charming shrub, making tall, erect bushes from 8ft. 
to 1oft. high, which are covered with whitish pink-tinged bells 
in late February and March and even earlier if the season is open 
and mild. It will not stand prolonged and severe frost, but 
there are few winters when it will suffer in the southern counties. 
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The tree heath E. arborea, also with white flowers, is a taller 
grower and of bushy habit, very similar in appearance, and flowers 
during March and early April, but this species, coming from 
South Europe, is also susceptible to frost injury if the weather 
is very severe, but it is certainly worth planting in gardens in 
the south. Flowering a little later and of proved hardiness is 
the variety alpina of E. arborea, a handsome evergreen of rather 
stiffer and more erect habit than the type, which grows to about 
six feet and carries dense clusters of white flowers. It is a par- 


ticularly cheerful evergreen, and where there are doubts abou 
the success of the tree heath then this alpine variety forms » 
GC. TAYEOR. 


most excellent and reliable substitute. 





FLOWER GARDEN NOTES 


SOME GOOD RUBUS SPECIES. 

A MONG the many species and varieties of the 
*“ rubus family that are grown there are remark- 
vbly few of any outstanding merit. There is one, 
however, which must be considered a first-class 
garden plant, one or two more which are good, 
and still another which makes excellent cover in 
woods which are preserved for game. The best 
is undoubtedly Rubus deliciosus, which is a 
really magnificent shrub when in flower. It was 
introduced from the Rocky Mountains in 1870 
and, considering its beauty, it is surprising that 
it is not better known, for it is absolutely hardy, 
though not especially easy to propagate, which 
is best done by layering. The flowers are the 
great attraction, as they are two inches or more 
in diameter of a very pure and pleasing white. 
They appear in May. Another advantage is that 
it has no spines or prickles of any kind. So 
good is it that one would not instinctively place 
it as a rubus if it were not for the typical black 
currant looking leaves. I[t wili ultimately reach 
eight or more feet in height and as much in 
diameter if it is grown in a good soil in full sun. 

Of those species with white stems the best 
are R. Giraldianus and R. biflorus or its variety 
R. quinqueflovus. In none of them do the flowers 
count, but in R. Giraldianus the branches are 
whippy and atch outwards, and the foliage is 
pinnate, usually with nine leaflets, whereas RR. THE 
biflorus and quinqueflorus have stiffer branches ‘ 
and only three to five leaflets. All have striking 
whitewashed stems of a clear white, which are particularly attractive 
in winter when the leaves are shed. ‘There are few plants so good 
during the dull months when they can be seen against a dark back- 
ground, such as is given by yew. R. biflorus and its variety have 
yellow fruits, which are exceedingly good to eat, being full of juice 
and of a pleasant acid flavour. The fruit of R. Giraldianus is black 
and is not so palatable. Neither of these species climb, and to get 
the best effects the old wood must be cut out each year as one does 
raspberry canes. 

As ground cover the dwarf American R. hispidus, which is seldom 
seen nowadays, is excellent, for it is low, about fourteen inches in height, 
quick growing and almost evergreen, so that it soon forms a tangle 
which makes excellent cover for pheasants. The spines are very small 
and cause no inconvenience. It will grow almost anywhere in a 
moderate loam in half shade 


LATE DELPHINIUMS. 
"THE open and mild autumn with its abundant moisture has been 
reflected in a profuse and excellent display of bloom which 
has been maintained until the middle of this month. Not only late 





THz BEAUTY OF RUBUS GIRALDIANUS IN WINTER. 





SPINELESS CANADIAN BLACKBERRY, RUBUS DELICIOSUS. 


summer and autumn flowers have prolonged their blossom time, but 
many of the plants of the early summer border have responded nobly 
to the genial conditions and given a second display which in som« 
cases has outshone their first offering. It is now well enough known 
that if the flower spikes of early summer are 1emoved before the setting 
of seed a second flower crop is the result, but it is exceptional, as has 
been the case this autumn, to find that the autumn flowering is equi! 
to, or even better, than the first blooming. Delphiniums give an 
instance of the nature of the season, and we are reminded of their 
valuable qualities for a late autumn display by a collection of flower 
spikes of various varieties that have reached us from the Langpo 
Nurseries of Messrs. Kelway and Son. Most of the spikes were remar! 
ably good for the time of year, and in many cases equal to t! 
summer bloom. Among delphiniums there are some vigorous-growin’ 
varietics that are consistently good flowerers in autumn when the 
are cut down in summer, and in a mild autumn will repeat their earli: 
beauty and remain free from mildew, which frequently attacks de 
phiniums late in the season. Among those varicties which Messi 
Kelways sent us, Knight of Somerset, Mrs. Philip Runciman. James 
William Kelway, Etoile Blue, Kelway’s Splendour, Legionnaire ar 
Prince Charming should be noted as good for an autumn sho. 
and worthy of adding to one 
collection of varieties on th 
account. 

A most interesting additi 
to orchid literature—4A Guide 
the Orchids of New South Wal 
by H. M. R. Rupp, B.a. (Ang 
and Robertson, Sydney ; obitai 
able from the Australian Bo 
Company, Farringdon Strec¢ 
London, E.C.4, 7s. 6d.)—has be 
recently published, and it is o 
which will be welcomed by 
orchid enthusiasts. It is an autho 
tative study of the rich orcl 
flora of the State and is the ot 
come of many years’ patient stu 
and observation. Essentially i 
tended as a popular guide, t 
plant descriptions aie fresent 
in a clear and simple style, 1 
inforced by many _ illustratio: 
but the work has in no way suffer 
through a popular treatment. Bx 
the orchid grower and the stude 
could wish for no better or mc 
helpful survey, and to growers |: 
this country it will give a refreshi: 
picture of how the plants grow 
their native habitat, and perhaj 
afford some clue to better cultur: 
methods and certainly whet th: 
appetite of the enthusiast tf: 
some of the uncommon specic¢s 
that are described. 














